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THE most important business 
in Parliament this week has 
been the Ministerial statement 
with regard to affairs in the 
Far East which was made in both Houses on Tues- 
day. In the House of Lords the spokesman of the 
Government was the Duke of Devonshire, whilst 
Mr. Balfour represented Ministers in the House of 
Commons. His speech was much longer than men 
had anticipated, and was a statement of great, if 
not of grave, importance. After recapitulating 
what may be called the history of the present 
question in China, Mr. Balfour explained the 
concessions which the English Government had 
secured from that of China. These were, 
first, an undertaking given by China that the 
region of the Yang-Tsze should under no circum- 
stances be parted with or leased to any foreign 
Power ; secondly, that Sir Robert Hart's successor 
as head of the Chinese Customs should be an 
Englishman ; thirdly, that foreigners should be per- 
mitted to have access by steamers to the great 
waterways of China; fourthly, that three new 
treaty ports should be opened. These concessions, 
Mr. Balfour claimed, were of great importance, and 
proved that the negotiations of the last two months 
had not been wasted. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 


DEALING with the German and Russian acquisi- 
tions of territory in China, Mr. Balfour declared his 
belief that neither country had the slightest inten- 
tion of depriving us of any of our treaty rights. The 
assurances of Germany had been perfectly satisfactory, 
and proved that British and German interests were 
identical. On the other hand, he had to admit that 
Russia had changed the exact form of her assurances, 
though she declared her intention to respect our 
treaty rights. With regard to Port Arthur, the 
English Government, whilst perfectly willing that 
Russia should have an ice-free port, regretted 
that this particular port, which was not a commercial 
but a naval and military one, should have been 
acquired by Russia. Russia herself had declared 
that its occupation by a foreign Power was a con- 
stant menace to the capital of China. In these 
circumstances our Government offered, if Russia 
would abstain from occupying Port Arthur, to give 
a pledge that we would not occupy any port in the 
Gulf of Pechili. Russia declined this offer, and 
Great Britain had, in consequence, obtained from 
the Chinese Government a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei on 
the same conditions as those of the lease of Port 
Arthur. 





statement, Sir William Harcourt pointed out that 
the Government had abandoned the policy originally 
proclaimed, which was that of the “ open door.” The 
present policy was a new one, adopted no further 
back than March 22. Did the Government not hear 
of the occupation of Port Arthur tillthen? If they 
did hear earlier, why were not steps taken at an 
earlier date? Evidently they found that their 
previous policy had been a failure, and felt com- 
pelled to do something to cover that failure. They 
had sought compensation for their diplomatic defeat, 
but it was very doubtful if they had got it, for the 
port they had secured was, by common admission, 
inferior to Port Arthur. They had now adopted a 
policy of rival occupation, and he could not believe 
that this policy was likely to be confined to its 
present limits. Mr. Courtney, in a characteristic 
speech, suggested that a European pact might be 
formed for the purpose of upholding commercial 
freedom in China, and Sir Charles Dilke pointed 
out the special disadvantages attaching to the 
occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei. Mr. Curzon defended the 
policy of the Government, whilst Sir Edward Grey 
declared that owing to that policy we had suffered a 
great loss of prestige. Mr. Yerburgh, speaking for 
the Conservative Committee on Far Eastern Affairs, 
expressed his agreement with Sir Edward Grey. 





THE only other sitting of the House of Commons 
besides this very important one of Tuesday, 
was held on Monday, when the adjourned 
debate on the Prisons Bill was resumed. The 
question of the starvation of prisoners was 
discussed by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who declared 
that the present dietary in English prisons was 
one of deliberate, calculated, cruel, and scientific 
starvation. Mr. Asquith urged the Home Secretary 
to institute a special inquiry into this subject. 
The Bill was subsequently read a second time. The 
House devoted the latter part of its sitting to the 
Scotch Private Bill Procedure Bill. This was sub- 
jected to a merciless criticism by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, who declared that nearly all the Scotch 
members were agreed in condemning it. Mr. Balfour 
expressed his great disappointment at the manner 
in which the Bill had been received, and he pro- 
mised that if it were read a second time, it should 
be referred to either a Select or a Joint Committee. 
On this understanding the Bill was, after some dis- 
cussion, read a second time. 


WE deeply regret to say that not only is there 
no improvement in the health of Mr. Gladstone, 
but the news of the present week shows that his 
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condition is steadily growing worse. All possible 
means are adopted for the relief of his sufferings, 
but this seems to be all that can now be done for 
the revered and illustrious patient. Touching 
messages of sympathy continue to reach Hawarden, 
not only from all classes and parties in this country, 
but from many foreign lands. These messages, 
more especially those which emanate from religious 
bodies, have had a soothing and cheering effect upon 
the sufferer, who is well aware of the fact that he 
is not at this moment forgotten by his fellow- 
countrymen. But it should be known that he is 
now wholly unable to follow the course of public 
affairs, and that, so far as politics are concerned, he 
is now dead to the world. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate outcome of the 
dispute in the South Wales coal trade, it cannot be 
denied that some features of it tend to weaken the 
most cherished hopes of many students of economic 
problems who are antecedently biassed in favour of 
the workmen’s side. “The sliding scale” naturally 
presents itself as one of the most promising means 
of securing industrial peace. Yet in this case “ the 
sliding scale"’ has failed to give satisfaction, and the 
dispute is concerned with a drastic reform of its 
provisions. The men demand an immediate advance 
of wages, and a relation in the future scale between 
prices and wages which shall be more favourable 
to the latter than has hitherto been the case. The 
masters reply that, in view of the passing of the 
Employers’ Liability Act and other legislation 
intended to safeguard the workman and throwing 
additional burdens on the capitalist, the occasion 
demands a fall in wages rather than a rise. 
But if industrial legislation is to cut down wages, 
or keep them down, what becomes of the hopes 
reposed in it by the philanthropic world? And, 
finally, it has been generally recognised of late 
years—notably in Mr. L. L. Price’s standard work on 
“Industrial Peace,” and in other economic treatises 
also—that there is this distinct economic advantage 
in the existence of a strong trade union, that it 
affords a basis for negotiation, and for a pacific, 
stable settlement of any dispute. A strong trade 
union, it is argued, has responsible leaders, and the 
masters know where they are in dealing with them. 
But the mass of the South Wales colliers have 
deprived their unions of this advantage by refusing 
to give their leaders plenary powers to negotiate, 
and refusing also to go on working—as both their 
leaders and the coalowners desired—on the old basis 
until Saturday next. 


WeE do not profess to be able to form a definite 
opinion on the merits of the dispute. The details of 
the coal trade are unintelligible to anyone without 
local and technical knowledge; and the men’s side 
of the case seldom gets presented in such a shape 
that it is possible to form an opinion. During the 
great coal strike in the autumn and winter of 1893 
the most earnest champions of the  colliers’ 
cause never made it plain to the general public 
what relation the terms demanded had to the 
average wage actually received per week. A 
considerable section of the public at that time 
gave their sympathy without waiting to know 
whether it was justified by this very material 
consideration or not. A calmer section would gladly 
have given their sympathies if their knowledge had 
permitted them to do so. But the men were in- 
articulate, and their champions gave little or no 
assistance. And so it is, we fear, to-day. 


TuHE elections of Poor-Law Guardians, which have 
taken place this week, have been looked forward to 
with unusual interest both in London and in several 
provincial towns. The result shows that the Pro- 
gressive successes are continued, though in some 

















cases tendencies are visible which cannot be described 
as making for progress—for example, towards the 
extension of outdoor relief and against compulsory 
vaccination. These questions, as well as the less 
debatable one of the direct election of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board by the ratepayers, seem to 
have caused something like a revolution in Maryle- 
bone, one of the most Moderate districts in London. 
It is satisfactory to see that a number of lady 
Guardians have been elected. Here, at any rate, is 
a sphere in public life in which the usefulness of 
women is apparent. 











THE announcement that Wei-Hai- 
Wei is to be occupied by Great 
Britain, which was made by the 
Times on Monday morning, has been followed by 
the news that the Chinese Government—eager to 
appear to fall in with the wishes of Europe—has 
opened three new treaty ports, one in the Yang- 
Tsze region, one in the South-East, one on the 
Gulf of Leao-Tong; and that the French have 
secured a coaling station in the South—on the 
southern side of the Leichan Peninsula—a promise 
of the integrity of the three southern provinces of 
the empire, a French railway into Yunnan, and the 
committal to French hands of the Imperial Post. 
Considering that the Foreign Minister has announced 
his desire to prevent the partition of the Chinese 
Empire, these demands seem to be at least as incon- 
gruous as our own occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei 
appears to foreign observers. This latter incongruity, 
indeed, has caused the Temps to describe England as 
a Pharisee gone home from the Temple and turned 
Publican. But, of course, they will afford a reason 
to our Jingoes for demanding a further rearrange- 
ment of the “balance of power” in the South, 
inasmuch as they may conceivably affect our pros- 
pects in Yunnan, as well as the defence of Hong 
Kong. 





ABROAD. 





























THE occupation seems to have been received by 
the Russian Press with a sort of fretfulness—so to 
speak—which, though quite unwarranted on a calm 
view of the situation, has ample excuse in the 
language towards Russia indulged in by our own 
Jingoes at any time during the last five-and-twenty 
years. The responsible organs of French opinion, 
the Débats and the Temps, treat it with a somewhat 
unfriendly reserve, the latter, however, remarking 
on its incongruity with British professions in the 
terms quoted above. In Germany and Vienna it 
is regarded with a kind of cynical coolness, qualified 
in some instances by satisfaction at Mr. Balfour's 
statements regarding the community of interest 
between England and Germany in the East. And if 
Germany means the German people, we should be 
sorry to take exception to his statement. But 
unfortunately those interests do not necessarily 
correspond with the conceptions of them entertained 
by the Colonial Party and the Empercr. 






























It is in Japan, apparently, that the news has 
created most excitement. The Japanese seem to 
have no objection to a British occupation of Wei- 
Hai-Wei; but they are anxious to secure for them- 
selves advantages not less than those of which the 
action of the Continental Powers deprived them 
after their victory. And so—unless financial con- 
siderations prevent it—-we may probably see a for- 
ward movement on the part of Japan which will set 
up a new series of alarms in the Far East. 























ALL this week the news from Cuba, from Madrid, 
and above all from Washington, has been conflicting 
and bewildering, rapidly alternating between indica- 
tions that hostilities could not possibly be avoided 
and announcements that their outbreak was post- 
poned, the latter usualiy accompanied with confident 
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prophecies that there would be no war after all. On 
Saturday the news on the whole was warlike; on 
Monday it was officially announced from Madrid 
that both Spain and the United States had accepted 
the proffered mediation of the Pope: on Tuesday 
this was contradicted, and there were evident 
signs that Congress—and not merely its Jingoes— 
was breaking loose from the President's control ; 
on Wednesday these signs were multiplied, and it 
was definitely announced from Washington that the 
Republican leaders in Congress had declared to the 
President that they could no longer support his 
efforts for peace; and the most trustworthy fore- 
casts of the President's Message indicated that the 
United States intended to take action in Cuba which 
would ignore both Spain and the insurgent Govern- 
ment. But the Message was suddenly postponed till 
Monday, partly owing to the obvious necessity of 
getting the Americans out of Cuba, but also (it 
was rumoured) because negotiations were proceeding 
with Spain, and advice was being offered by other 
Powers which would lead to an armistice and a 
pacific settlement of the dispute. 





But there are at least two forces making against 
such a settlement as we write. One is the attitude 
of the Cuban insurgents, who do not mean to be left 
out of account. The other is the Anti-Spanish 
sentiment in the Union and in Congress. And 
European observers seem to us to fall into the usual 
error of supposing that a President has the same 
command over his followers in Congress as a Premier 
over his party in Parliament. Spanish telegrams 
are optimistic; but the real forces at work are in 
Washington—and among the electorate. 


THE end has not yet come in the Atbara, but the 
Anglo-Egyptian army has drawn nearer to the 
Dervishes, and the reconnaissance of last Tuesday 
encourages the hope that Mahmud’s force cannot 
hold out for very long. The Egyptian cavalry in 
particular seems to have behaved excellently; the 
contrast between its daring and the abject cowardice 
of Hicks Pasha’s soldiery fourteen years ago may 
fairly count for something to the credit of British 
rule in Egypt; and the Dervishes, starving and 
exhausted, seem to have lost their spirit and even 
their faith. 





THE colony of Natal has made a very sensible 
and practical contribution to the need« of Imperial 
defence by the offer of twelve thousand tons of steam 
coal annually for the use of the Navy—an offer 
which, considering the size and resources of the 
colony, is handsome and even generous. It would be 
invidious to compare the form in which Natal 
proposes to recognise her interest in the navy with 
the Australian contributions to colonial defence and 
the promise of an ironclad on the part of Cape 
Colony. But there could be no more effectual 
method of combining the defence of the Cape route 
to India with that of the colony itself. It isa pity 
that Natal is not likely to be a nursery of seamen. 
What a blessing it would be to the British Navy if 
— were in a position to make a similar 
offer ! 


So the Zola trial is quashed on the technical 
ground that the Minister of War had no locus standi 
in the matter. The court-martial which tried 
Major Esterhazy, and was attacked by M. Zola, 
was & permanent tribunal; and as such it ought 
to have initiated proceedings against M. Zola by 
a formal resolution passed “en assemblée générale.” 
Thus the trial must be held again—if the court- 
martial in question takes the necessary steps, which 
it is reported not to intend to do. The proceedings 


exhibited very effectively the gross illegalities of the 
trial—an exhibition which is put down by the anti- 
Dreyfus papers to the desire of the judicial authori- 
ties to be revenged on the Chamber for its decision 





to placard throughout France M. Viviani's speech 
reflecting on the conduct of the magistracy in the 
Panama and Southern Railway scandals. This, 
of course, is hardly less absurd than the contention 
of the same “ patriots” that the War Minister was 
in collusion with “the Dreyfus syndicate,” and took 
action with the full knowledge that the trial must 
be annulled on appeal. But no less than 167 
members of the Chamber implied by their vote last 
Saturday that they believed it. The result, in short, 
gives a further opening for abuse of the Ministry by 
its noisiest and most dangerous opponents—neo- 
Boulangists, we might call them; some, like M. 
Rochefort, merely following their own instinct for 
disorder ; others exploiting such instincts for anti- 
Republican ends. Meanwhile—if the case is re- 
opened—there are fresh revelations to the effect 
that Major Esterhazy was in correspondence with 
the German military attaché. But the matter, we 
trust, will not be further pursued. 


It might be supposed that the Ministerial blunder 
over the Zola case would tellin favour of the regular 
Radical Opposition. That body, however, in spite of 
the activity of its members, appears to be making 
little way in the country, and to be standing 
principally on the graduated income tax (assessed 
by an inquisitorial method), the revision of the 
Constitution, and anti-clericalism. M. Bourgeois, 
moreover, has finally broken with the Socialists, 
whom he managed to secure as his supporters during 
his last Ministry. 

THe general election in Denmark, which took 
place on Wednesday, has resulted in a slight gain to 
the Socialists and a very considerable gain to the 
Radicals, chiefly at the expense of the Conservative 
party. The Radicals now command a majority of 
the whole House (63 out of 113); the Socialists 
number 12 as against 9 in the last Folkething; and 
we can hardly doubt that the Radical party, 
now that it is independent of Socialist aid, 
will draw away from a system so little akin 
to the genius of the Danish peasantry, and will 
attract to itself again some of those moderate 
elements whose secession in 1894 facilitated the 
compromise which eliminated that militant Tory 
Premier, M. Estrup, from public life, and put an 
end to the systematic defiance of the Lower House 
by the Ministry and the Crown. The Ministry, 
however, is still Anti-Radical, and relies on the 
Landsthing, which is elected by the wealthier 
and less democratic classes; so it will probably not 
go out. 
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SoME interesting particulars as 
to the progress of the great 
“ English Dialect Dictionary ” are 
given in the current number of the Periodical 
(London: Henry Frowde). The first volume, which 
may be expected in July, will cover the letters A, B, 
and C, and make up one-fourth of the whole—exclu- 
sive of the inevitable supplement necessitated by 
those after-researches which the work done for the 
earlier portions must inevitably set up. For 
example, 447 words are kept back from the forth 
coming volume for want of adequate authority for 
their use ; but we can hardly doubt that many of them 
will be fully verified by the time the lexicographers 
reach Z. The work is conducted with the same 
elaboration of method and organisation as has been 
developed in Dr. Murray’s “ Scriptorium " at Oxford. 
There are 1,000 voluntary workers—many of them 
country clergymen or educated ladies — working 
gratuitously, of course; 12,000 queries have been 
sent out to various correspondents on the matter 
contained in this first volume; and there are 
1,500,000 slips of material now in the “ work- 
shop” at the Clarendon Press. The sub-editing 
is, of course, done with extraoriinary care, 
and by many hands, working on a carefully 
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arranged system ; and it is interesting to learn, in 
view of the need of fresh employments for women, 
that the staff consists almost exclusively of trained 
women, who are paid higher salaries than those 
received by men on similar work. Women, we 
believe, are commoniy supposed to be rather 
uneven and unreliable as to their working powers ; 
we infer that that objection is not felt here. The 
whole responsibility—pecuniary and otherwise—for 
the work rests on Professor Wright, who has spent 
£2,000 of his own money on the work. It costs 
about £1,400 a year, but it has been aided by a 
legacy and by a grant from the Royal Bounty Fund. 
It is to be hoped that the Dictionary will be duly 
appreciated by the public. 


THE Scottish Sabbath is popularly conceived of 
by Southrons as a day of gloom; and the popular 
conception is entirely wrong. So, at least, we gather 
from “ A Lowden Sabbath,” a poem by R. L. Steven- 
son, with twenty-seven illustrations by A. S. Boyd 
(Chatto & Windus). Lowden, it may be necessary 
to explain, is Lothian, and while Stevenson seems 
to have had a particular parish in his mind (though 
not its minister), the description would fit many 
parishes, and the illustrations are, therefore (very 
properly), typical rather than individualised. We do 
not quite get from them—excellent as they are—or 
from the verse that impression of peace and rest 
which is given by George Herbert, for example: 
possibly the Scottish character is too severe or per- 
fervid, or Stevenson too faithful to life. But the 
book presents very vividly some of the aspects— 
both humorous and pathetic—of a Scottish rural 
Lowland parish, and will doubtless touch a chord in 
the hearts of Scotsmen dispersed throughout the 
world. 


THe knowledge of mere facts is not learning, 
in spite of the educationists of the school of Mr. 
Gradgrind; but it is, after all, a means thereto. 
The Home University (Haslemere; The Educational 
Museum; London: West, Newman & Co.) describes 
itself as “a magazine and notebook of all-round 
knowledge,” and gives a great deal of information 
and of assistance in self-culture of a miscellaneous, 
not to say encyclopedic, kind. In the first three 
numbers, now before us, this ranges from Roman 
numismatology to the use of treacle as a cure for 
burns. This latter remedy is offered ina “ trilingual 
conversation” in English, French, and German. It 
all looks “ fine confused feeding” for the intellect, 
but it is not more so than the ordinary magazine, 
and the information is all of solid value. We hope 
the home students will bear in mind that they must 
digest their information, and work it up into fruit- 
ful knowledge. Subject to this reservation we can 
cordially wish the enterprise success, 


“THe WoMEN's INSTITUTE” is a useful institution 
founded on strictly non-party lines, and numbering 
on its council the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady 
Henry Somerset, and a number of principals of 
University Colleges for women. It aims at pro- 
moting the employment of educated women in 
various callings by circulating information among 
them and otherwise; and it will shortly publish 
a Dictionary of Employments open to women, which 
we trust will secure employment for some of the 
superfluous million. The first instalment of its 
“ transactions” contains some interesting details and 
statistics as to the education of women at present, 
compiled by Miss C. S. Bremner. At the present 
moment the number of women in the United King- 
dom who are actually receiving some kind of 
University education is upwards of 3,000. Even 
this list is not quite complete, for no figures are 
given for Queen's College, Harley-street, or for the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, London. 





LorD HILLINGDON, who may be 
best remembered as Sir Charles 
Mills, Bart., was a partner in 
Messrs. Glyn’s well-known banking firm, and had 
been, before his elevation to the Peerage in 1886, 
Conservative M.P. successively for Northallerton 
and for West Kent.—General Sir Henry Warre, 
K.C.B., was Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army from 1878 to 1881, and had served with 
distinction in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and 
the Maori War of 1864.—The Rev. Samuel David- 
son, D.D., who has just died at the great age 
of ninety-one, was one of the most eminent of 
the English Biblical critics of his day. He had 
been one of the Old Testament Revisers.—Mrs. 
Eleanor Marx Aveling, daughter of Karl Marx, was 
a well-known and able propagandist of Socialism by 
tongue and pen.—Of Arthur Orton (better known 
as the Claimant, and declared by his coffin-plate to 
be Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne) and the 
colossal imposition of which he was the central 
figure, something is said on a later page. 
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A POLICY OF 
N R. BALFOUR’S statement to the House of 
Bt Commons on Tuesday evening was in many 
respects one of the most important that an 
English Minister has had to make for many years. 
We wish most sincerely we could say that it was as 
satisfactory as it was important. Unfortunately, it 
showed only too conclusively that the criticisms 
which have been passed upon the policy of the 
Government with regard to the Far East have been 
abundantly justified. The charge brought against 
Lord Salisbury by his critics was that he had shown 
a lack both of foresight and of firmness in dealing 
with the complicated situation in China, and Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was a substantial acknowledgment 
that the charge was well-founded. Lord Salisbury’s 
intentions were, from the first, excellent. When 
they were first made known to us they elicited warm 
expressions of approval from the Liberal party. 
Briefly, his desire was to maintain the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire; to secure our undoubted treaty 
rights in Chinese waters, and to keep the door open 
for commercial access to all parts of that empire. 
Unfortunately, when Russia, moved by the ill-advised 
action of the German Emperor, made her long pre- 
meditated attack upon China, the English Prime 
Minister does not seem to have noticed until too late 
all that was involved in that attack. He was 
anxious, as most of us are, to work amicably with 
the Russian Government, and not to play the part 
of the dog in the manger. But he did not foresee 
the inevitable course of events in Manchuria, nor 
did he show the firmness which might have been 
expected from a British statesman in the circum- 
stances of the case. That Russia should have an open 
port in Eastern seas was admitted by everybody to be 
right. But that she should be allowed not merely to 
get her open port, and with it the command of 
Manchuria, but to get and to fortify a great 
naval station the ownership of which ‘implied the 
control of the Pekin Government, was something 
very different. Yet Lord Salisbury failed to perceive 
the difference, and he failed accordingly to act with 
the vigour and firmness which the crisis demanded. 
His precipitate withdrawal of his proposal with 
regard to Talien-Wan led Russia to believe that he 
was not prepared to resist any measure she might 
propose to take in Northern China. The withdrawal 


DRIFT. 


of our ships from Port Arthur naturally strengthened 
the Government of the Czar in this belief; and the 
acquiescence—apparently without so much as a 
protest—of this country in the action of Russia, 
when she compelled China to refuse the conditions 
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on which Great Britain had offered to comply with 
her request for a loan, finally satisfied the Czar that 
he had nothing whatever to fear from our opposition 
in the Far East. It was when she was thus satisfied 
upon this point that Russia—we will not say threw 
off the mask, for that may be too harsh a phrase, 
but—unveiled her full intentions with regard to 
Port Arthur. The world learned that this greatest 
of all naval stations had passed into the permanent 
and absolute keeping of the Czar, and that with it 
Russia had secured the predominant influence at 
Pekin. 

It is melancholy to think of the vacillation and 
timidity which distinguished our policy during 
January and February. It is still more melancholy 
to reflect upon the fact that the weakness and in- 
decision we then displayed have seriously complicated 
a situation that was already one of great gravity. 
There was a time when, with Japan standing behind 
us, or, if necessary, without Japan, we could have 
obtained from Russia all that we wanted so far 
as her occupation of the Manchurian ports 
was concerned. The professions she made in 
January of her intentions with regard to Port Arthur 
might have been embodied then in a formal document 
from which even Russian diplomacy could have 
found no way of escape except at the cost of war. 
But the word was not spoken, and Russia was per- 
mitted to push her pretensions to the point at which 
they were recognised by everybody as constituting a 
national danger. Then came the revolt of the Tory 
party, the withdrawal for the time being of Lord 
Salisbury from his oversight of affairs, and the panic 
in the Cabinet. Russia was implored—after she had 
proclaimed her intention to the whole world—not 
to make Port Arthur a great fortified port, and 
she was warned that if she did so it would be 
necessary for this country to seek some strategic 
compensation in the Gulf of Pechili. Our appeal 
and our warning came too late. No great Power 
ean afford to draw back after taking up such a 
position as that which Russia had taken up under 
the eyes of the world. Then Ministers, feeling that 
their party was getting completely out of hand, and 
that they were discredited in the opinion both of 
their fellow-countrymen and of Europe, resolved 
upon one of those desperate steps which panic 
dictates. They abandoned their policy of the integrity 
of China, and demanded and obtained a lease of the 
port of Wei-Hai-Wei on similar terms to those on 
which Port Arthur had been leased to Russia. 

It is not for us to criticise this step from the 
point of view of naval or military strategy. Wei- 
Hai-Wei may or may not be the white elephant 
which some military and naval critics believe it to be. 
It may or may not require an army of occupation of 
20,000 men to render it fairly defensible. These are 
matters that we must leave to military experts. 
But what is certain is that our occupation of the 
place is a defiance of Russia, and must inevitably 
arouse her resentment. That resentment may be 
concealed—for the present. The Russian is a long- 
suffering person when he has a purpose of his own 
to serve. For a time he may hide his anger at this 
coup de thédtre on the part of the British Government, 
but we may depend upon it that our presence at 
Wei-Hai-Wei will be a distinct offence in his eyes, 
and that he will devote his energies to the discovery 
of some means by which the step we have just taken 
may be turned to our disadvantage. Furthermore, 
we have put it out of our power to protest any 
longer against the dismemberment of China. The 
race for the spoil has begun, and it will probably 
go on at a speed of which we have as yet no 
conception. France is already clamorous for her 
compensations; Germany feels that she, too, ought 











to have some larger share than she has yet 
obtained in the distribution of good things, and 
Japan, to say nothing of America, must still be 
reckoned with. We do not say that Ministers, 
having by their weakness and blindness involved the 
country in the disastrous situation in which it was 
placed two weeks ago, were not bound to take some 
action in order to neutralise the supremacy of Russia 
at Pekin. But we confess we have very grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of the action that has been taken ; 
and remembering how far-reaching were the effects 
of our occupation of Cyprus twenty years ago, we 
are not free from the apprehension that we may 
have set another stone rolling that may ultimately 
bring down an avalanche upon our heads. No wiser 
words were spoken in Tuesday’s debate than those 
which fell from Sir Edward Grey when he warned 
the House of the dangers we were running from the 
scattering of our national strength in so many different 
directions at a time when we have to face a crisis 
of such supreme importance as this of the Far Kast. 
Statesmanship of the highest class is needed to 
enable us to steer our way successfully amid the 
rocks and shoals by which our course is now beset, 
aud we cannot pretend to regard our occupation of 
Wei-Hai-Wei as furnishing any evidence that high 
statesmanship is to be found in the ranks of the 
present Administration. The Government drifted 
into a position in which it was bound to do some- 
thing, or to fall miserably under the censures of its 
own supporters. It is by no means certain that the 
thing it has done is that which it was either wise 
or safe to do. 








ON THE RAZOR’S EDGE. 

iw approach of Easter last year was over- 

shadowed by the imminent outbreak of war 
in the Near East. This year there has been every 
reason to expect a similar outbreak in the West. 
For the moment this is put off, and as we write there 
is still some reason—though perhaps not much—to 
hope that it may be averted altogether by the negotia- 
tions now in progress at Washington and at Madrid. 
The sudden postponement of the President’s Message 
till Monday, while obviously due in part, at least, to 
the necessity of getting American residents away 
from Cuba before the volunteer forces of Spanish 
loyalty could break loose upon them, strengthens the 
hope that these negotiations will leave no immediate 
cause for war. We should be glad to give full 
credit to the prophecies of peace, but we doubt 
if any settlement can be arrived at save by 
extensive concessions on the part of Spain, 
and we do not know how far the subterranean 
forces in that country may be stimulated into 
eruption by the submission of the Government and 
the Queen. Meanwhile the most trustworthy fore- 
cast of the postponed Presidential Message indicates 
that the United States mean to go further than had 
been supposed. They mean to take the responsibility 
for the restoration of order, and its subsequent main- 
tenance, in Cuba in a way that must be intensely 
galling to Spanish pride at the outset, and may 
involve them in grave difficulties locally besides. 
But, meanwhile, the politicians and a large section 
of the country are eager for action; and the very 
protests of the financial interests throughout the 
Union indicate how strong the feeling is on the 
other side, Apart from this tendency, many other 
things may happen between this and Monday next 
which may cause the President to fall in with their 
desires, and decide to take steps which will lead 
directly to war. 
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Deeply as wein England should regretthis decision, 
we should certainly be wrong in attributing it merely 
to the action of the Congressional Chauvinists or 
the warlike Press. We are not sure that it is 
correct to say that President McKinley has merely 
yielded topressure from the Republican leaders. What 
we suspected last week and the week before, though 
the telegrams from America then obscured it, is 
now clear enough. The movement towards inter- 
vention is a genuinely popular movement, not 
merely affecting sections ot the West or the South, 
but the vast “territorial democracy” outside the 
great cities, which saved the Union a generation ago, 
and which, after all, still governs America. The 
masses have had it thoroughly driven into their 
mind by Press and (we suspect) by pulpit that Spain 
is starving the reconcentrados to death and playing 
with the American nation as the Sultan has played 
with Europe. Their party leaders, the astute 
political managers in Congress or out of it, are 
driven to give effect to their desire. The Demo- 
cratic leaders, as we indicated last week, probably 
need less driving in this direction than the 
Republicans. The denunciations of Spanish action, 
which pass the bounds permissible to _legis- 
lators in Europe, “voice” the popular senti- 
ment in those parts of the Union of whose papers 
and whose opinion we in England know little, and 
the average New Yorker hardly more. It is not 
justifiable, we think, to attack the American people 
for this impatience. It is, after all, identical with 
the sentiment that animated most Englishmen 
during the Bulgarian atrocity agitation of 1876, and 
also—though it was unfortunately less intense and 
less effectual—after the Armenian massacres a 
couple of years ago. It may very probably 
prove in this case to be misguided, and even 
pernicious to the people whom it is hoped to aid. 
The well-intentioned passer-by who interferes in a 
domestic quarrel in the slums usually suffers con- 
siderably for his interference, and not infrequently 
makes things a good deal worse for the victim 
whom he interferes to save. We do not, nevertheless, 
regard his righteous indignation as Jingoism. It is 
highly probable that the first result of American 
intervention would be the appropriation of all the 
available food in Cuba by the Spanish authorities 
for the officials, the loyal population, and the troops. 
There will be no charity for General Weyler’s victims 
then. That is an excellent reason for hoping that 
the success of the Americans in Cuba, should they 
go there, may be sufficiently prompt to undo some of 
the evil effects of their intervention. 

Nor is it easy to see how the present situation 
can be mended. The intervention of the Pope 
was unlikely to succeed from the very first. If, 
indeed, his Holiness can act purely upon Spain, 
still the most faithful daughter of the Church in 
Europe, and can counsel her to accept the 
American demands without reserve, something 
might still be effected. But no country on 
earth—not even our own—is so jealous of Papal 
interference or, indeed, of Roman Catholicism as 
America. It is all very well to talk of the 
nine millions of Roman Catholics numbered 
among the population of the Union; but they 
are mostly Democrats, and Mr. McKinley’s sub- 
mission to the Papal authority would not win them 
over to the Republican side. Moreover, we 
know very well how jealous non-Catholic America is 
of Catholicism in politics; how it has kept New 
Mexico a territory, largely because of its Catholic 
population; howits States have prohibited State aid to 
denominational education—which means practically 
separate Catholic schools; how a special “ Protective 
Association”’ has been formed to counteract foreign 





and Catholic influence. Nor can we attach much 
more importance to the well-meaning efforts at 
mediation of various European Powers. America, 
like Italy, fard di se; the New World will 
brook no interference from the Old. The Metho- 
dist Conference at New York is reported to have 
resolved that Providence is opposed to the develop- 
ment of Latin civilisation in America—which would 
be a serious matter for Central America, whose 
civilisation must come from Italian immigration if 
at all. In any case, America will hardly stand advice 
even from ourselves ; and the party whose represen- 
tatives take it may repent it at the next election. 

It would be rash to predict the course of the 
war, should war actually ensue. We can only 
trust that it will be brief. The longer it lasts, the 
greater the danger to the fabric of society in Spain ; 
though it must also have some unpleasant surprises 
in store for the United States. But the ultimate 
result is hardly open to doubt. The form of inter- 
vention—to gain time—ignores the insurgent govern- 
ment. Itis hardly probable that when the war is 
over the United States will set up a nominal 
autonomy which will really be run by carpet-baggers 
from the States, and will be impotent to suppress 
brigandage. The United States is to take the 
responsibility for order in the island. That 
means, we suppose, a Territorial Government, and 
eventually incorporation in the Union. At present 
Cuba will be a most embarrassing possession. 
Happily there are few nations in modern history 
which have shown the assimilative power of the 
American Union. 








THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENT. 





O* Tuesday both Houses of Parliament adjourned 
for the Easter holidays, welcoming without 
distinction of political opinion any interval, however 
brief, in the dullest session on record. When Mr. 
Balfour rose on Tuesday afternoon to make his 
promised statement on foreign policy, the House of 
Commons was almost full, and such a phenomenon 
attracted universal attention. The thirty members 
who listened to the present and late Home Secre- 
taries discussing the Prisons Bill on Monday were a 
fair specimen of the average attendance at recent 
Parliamentary debates. Mr. Balfour, who always 
expresses in public a becoming respect for the 
assembly he leads, and who has sat for more than 
twenty years in the House of Commons, must be 
puzzled to account for an apathy which has no 
example in modern times. For he cannot afford to 
admit the obvious explanation that the Ministerial 
majority is altogether fictitious, and has no 
moral weight. Even if that majority were forty, 
instead of a hundred and forty, the bye-elec- 
tions of the last six months would have seriously 
impaired its validity. As it is, they have, so to 
speak, knocked it out of time. Nobody knows what 
the result of a General Election to-morrow would 
be. But everybody knows that if the Government 
escaped defeat, they would escape it by the skin 
of their teeth. If there were any highly contro- 
versial and keenly contested measure before the 
House of Commons, the result of this constitutional 
anomaly would probably be a violent agitation 
out-of-doors, and a popular demand that Parliament 
should be immediately dissolved. There is no such 
measure, and the result is a lethargy approaching 
coma. The Parliament of 1874 opened under 
depressing conditions. Liberalism seemed for the 
moment to be wiped out, and it was assumed that 
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Mr. Disraeli would remain in power for the rest 


of his life. But even in 1874, when political interest 
was almost quenched, there occurred the memorable 
duel between Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 


Harcourt, on the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, intended to “put down Ritualism.” It did 
nothing of the kind, but that is neither 


here nor there. In 1875 Mr. Plimsoll carried the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and saved the lives of 
hundreds of sailors, by the simple process of dancing 
on the floor of the House. In 1876 the storm broke 
from the East, and the Session of 1877 is memorable 
for the most magnificent oration which even Mr. 
Gladstone ever delivered. That unique and com- 
manding personality, the most brilliant, the most 
powerful, the most magical that the House of 
Commons has known, could not be withdrawn from 
the arena of public life without causing disappoint- 
ment and reaction. The House has, perhaps, never 
been more interesting or more exciting than in the 
summer of 1893, when the Home Rule Bill was in 
committee, and Mr. Gladstone, then in his eighty- 
fourth year, hardly ever left his place. The House 
was always full, and often inconveniently crowded. 
The Prime Minister was always ready to discuss any 
amendment, however frivolous, and to illustrate it 
from his boundless stores of knowledge. 

Mr. Gladstone, though he may sometimes have 
seemed imperious in dealing with the Opposition, 
always upheld the rights of the House of Commons 
asawhole. In the Parliament of 1886 he vindicated 
them even against the Speaker, a Speaker of his 
own choice and nomination. The present Speaker 
so quickly receded from the false step which he took 
the other day that it would be ungenerous to dwell 
upon the incident. But it is valuable as an illustra- 
tion. Things must have come to a pretty pass when 
a Speaker or a Clerk could dream of rejecting ques- 
tions because an Under-Secretary might not like to 
answer them. No more will be heard of that. 
Nothing would have been heard of it at all if Mr. 
Gladstone had been leading the Opposition. The 
House of Commons is, and must necessarily be, a 
more important place when the Prime Minister is in 
it than when he is not. Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant 
successor has never sat in itat all. Lord Salisbury 
once knew it well, and was well known himself 
for the mordant incisiveness of his speeches, which 
spared neither friend nor foe. But Lord Salisbury 
has no respect for either branch of the Legislature. 
He is an isolated cynic who believes that, bad as 
things may be, you will only make them worse 
by meddling with them. He created a precedent 
for future use when he referred the British 
Parliament for information to the utterances of the 
French Premier and the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. M. Méline and M. Hanotaux are able men, 
especially M. Hanotaux. But they are not the 
guardians of British interests nor the trustees of 
British honour. The latest rule of the Foreign 
Office seems to be that a policy should not be com- 
municated to Parliament until it has failed. The 
thing they called the “open door,’ more happily 
christened by Lord Charles Beresford the “ brick 
wall,” was explained by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Balfour on Tuesday. But the prin- 
cipal thing they had to say about it was 
that they had not succeeded in preserving it. 
In other words, they took Parliament into their 
confidence when it was too late for anything to be 
done. Meanwhile they had allowed the House of 
Commons to make itself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world by unanimously passing a resolution on 
an event which was then occurring and has since 
occurred. The whole speech of Mr. Curzon on Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s motion was directed to 








proving that our interests required the opening of 
all Chinese ports. He ought to have known, if he 
did not know, that Russia was then pressing for 
Port Arthur, not as an open port, but as a naval 
fortress. We discuss elsewhere the merits of the 
Government’s Chinese policy. Here we have to 
point out that Parliament was kept carefully in the 
dark until there was no opportunity for any per- 
formance more useful or impressive than crying 
over spilt milk. 

Mr. Balfour, at the outset of his remarks on 
Tuesday, complained that the Government did not 
possess the confidence of their own supporters. It 
is a strange complaint to make, except as a reason 
for resigning office. It is, no doubt, in the present 
case to a large extent true. The Tory Jingoes are in 
a state of fury which borders on mental derangement. 
But this expectation of blind and unlimited faith in 
what is, after all, a strictly mundane Cabinet, serves 
to show how political independence is being de- 
stroyed. Mr. Balfour openly said last year, in a 
debate on the Education Act, if we recollect rightly, 
that Conservative members had been sent there to 
support the Government, and not to criticise them. 
He turned, with something like ferocity, upon a 
Tory who ventured to protest against the release of 
the dynamiters by the Home Office. Now the party 
system undoubtedly requires, and indeed presupposes, 
a certain amount of discipline. But to crush out 
freedom of thought and action is practically to de- 
stroy the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, in 1893, 
might fairly say that the smallness of his majority 
and the unscrupulous bitterness of the Opposition to 
Home Rule demanded the subordination of private 
judgment in details if the Bill were ever to reach the 
House of Lords. He might have used that argu- 
ment, but he did not; and Mr. Wallace almost 
wrecked the Bill. Mr. Balfour has no excuse what- 
ever. No Leader of the House has had an easier 
task than his. Yet he is not satisfied with his tools. 
He resents any show of personal independence 
among his followers as keenly as if the Govern- 
ment were at the mercy of a single vote. The 
House of Commons thus becomes, like the Parlia- 
ment of Paris before the Revolution, a mere machine 
for registering the decrees of the. Government. If 
there are any signs of revolt, Mr. Balfour holds 
a bed of justice, and disaffection is stamped out. 
Private members cannot legislate. No private mem- 
ber’s Bill of any importance has the slightest chance 
of passing unless the Government take it up, and 
they never do. Mr. Curzon claims an absolute right 
of refusing to answer any question on foreign policy 
of which he does not approve. Supplementary 
questions have been almost extinguished, not quite 
without reason, by the Speaker. Committee of 
Supply, the great opportunity for the private 
member, has been curtailed, so that many votes are 
not discussed at all. The Chairman of Committees 
gives the closure whenever the Government move it, 
though there may be a dozen amendments shut out 
by the process. Last session Mr. Balfour made up 
his mind that not a single word of his Education 
Bill should be altered, and he carried out his design. 
The House of Commons has become a branch of the 
Civil Service, a Department of the State, with the 
Speaker as Permanent and Mr. Balfour as Political 
Head 








PRISON REFORM. 





HE conclusion of the debate on the second 
reading of the Prisons Bill leaves the question 

in a very unsatisfactory position. There is a 
consensus of informed unofficial opinion that the 
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present system is 7 bad. This opinion is 
supported by the evidence of members of the House, 
like Mr. Davitt and Mr. Burns, who know what prison 
life is like. It is also supported by the report of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s Committee. That report con- 
tained, it is true, one or two general compliments to 
the Prison Commissioners of the sort which it would 
hardly have been polite for a Departmental Com- 
mittee to omit. But, having regard to the detailed 
criticism on specific points, we cannot think that 
Sir Matthew Ridley conveyed an accurate impression 
of the tenor of the report by quoting those general 
compliments. The Commissioners have deliberately 
refused to carry out many of the Committee's recom- 
mendations, and as the Bill really does little more 
than give the Home Secretary (which means the 
Commissioners) power to make rules, Parliament 
has, as matters stand, no power to enforce the 
Committee’s report. Indeed, we doubt whether it 
would be possible to carry that report into effect 
without making a very complete change in the 
personnel of prison administration. The centralised 
system, with its rigid rules, discourages humane 
effort among the warders and other officials, and it 
would almost seem as if in selecting officials 
successive Home Secretaries had looked only for the 
capacity to enforce rules. The Bill involves prac- 
tically no change in personnel. We cannot attach 
much importance to the proposal for Visiting 
Committees. Committees which have no power 
except to report can never produce much effect. 
There was almost absolute unanimity during the 
debate in condemning some of the features of our 
punitive system. Everyone agrees that sentences 
are cruelly unequal. Even Judges of the High 
Court are not always very experienced in criminal 
administration, and there is even greater inequality 
among the sentences imposed by Magistrates and 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. So far as sentences 
of penal servitude are concerned, the action of the 
Home Office is a fairly efficient check, but in the case 
of shorter sentences there is no effective means of 
revision. Yet six months’ imprisonment for an 
unpremeditated assault will often be the beginning 
of a caree~ of real criminality. The Home Secre- 
tary has no remedy to suggest for this admitted 
evil, except to allow prisoners, in certain cases, to 
earn the remission of a portion of their sentences by 
good conduct. We should not be surprised if this 
had a tendency to make the revision of sentences by 
the Home Office even less thorough than at present. 
Everyone agrees, again, that the power to imprison 
for debt is grossly abused. But the Bill makes 
the debtor liable to hard labour, and does not 
in any way ameliorate his lot. Mr. Asquith 
found nobody to differ from him in condemning the 
refusal of bail by magistrates. He had himself 
issued a circular on the subject when he was Home 
Secretary. We have no great belief in such circulars. 
Some years ago Sir John Brunner pointed out that 
they usually never got further than the magistrates’ 
clerk. Lord Llandaff issued an order to clerks to 
see that magistrates got copies. But do they? 
If the circulars are worth issuing at all they 
ought to be sent to every magistrate directly. 
We doubt whether the abuse of refusing bail 
will ever be removed except by superseding the 
Great Unpaid. It certainly is not removed, or, 
indeed, touched, by the present Bill. The Bill 
does not in any way prevent the imprisonment of 
children. Sir Matthew Ridley suggested that when 
children must be remanded it is better to send them 
to gaol than to the workhouse; but in most cases 
there is no need to send them to either. Habitual 


drunkards are to be dealt with by a separate Bill; 
but with this exception the Home Secretary has not 





attempted to grapple with the unhappy fact that 
very many of those who are in gaol ought not to be 
there at all. 

Nor do we see much hope in his proposals for 
classification. Mr. Asquith argued, fairly enough, 
that until we get classification, solitary and silent 
confinement is essential. There is evidence that 
solitary confinement often leads to lunacy, and the 
proportion of prisoners who become mad is about 
nine times as great as in the general population. 
Furthermore, separate confinement inflicts morbid 
mental suffering on many who do not become mad, 
and is perhaps the chief reason why prisons have 
so seldom a reformatory effect. Yet there is 
apparently no hope of getting rid of solitary con- 
finement, for there is to be no such improved classifi- 
cation as would render it possible. The official 
attitude is fitly summed up in Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
pronouncement that he knew no difference between 
a political and an ordinary prisoner. There is no 
reason why provision should not be inserted in the 
Bill making political prisoners ipso facto first-class 
misdemeanants. The Courts determine in extradition 
cases what is a political offence, and could do the 
same even more easily when they are themselves 
imposing the sentence. As it stands, the Home 
Office seems to be able to make no classification of 
offences except the absurd circuit division into felonies 
and misdemeanours. Classification to be properly 
earried out would involve a great deal of extra 
trouble and expense, but the money would be well 
spent if it had the effect of lessening the number of 
habitual criminals. 

In the matter of dietary there is an overwhelming 
case for reform, but there is no assurance that 
anything will be done. Mr. Burns gave his ex- 
perience of Diet No. 1. It may be safely affirmed 
that there is no other country in the world where a 
political prisoner would be put on so meagre an allow- 
ance of bread that he was forced through sheer starva- 
tion to lick up any stray crumbs on the floor. Yet 
the Commissioners have deliberately refused to alter 
Diet No. 1, and prisoners will doubtless continue 
to be starved unless the House of Commons 
insists on inserting in the Bill provision for 
a minimum dietary sufficient for health. The 
attitude of the Commissioners will excuse the 
doubt which is so widely felt as to their fitness to 
apply an ameliorative policy. They will not even 
surrender the power to flog prisoners, which has 
been practically given up in Ireland, and the Home 
Secretary can only suggest that English prisoners 
must be more violent than Irish. Does it not occur 
to him that the English officials may lack those 
qualities of sympathy which are often a more 
effective means of maintaining discipline than a 
cat o’ nine tails ? 








FINANCE. 

HE long-continued war scares that have followed 
one another so closely have had wonderfully 
little effect upon the trade of the country. The 
foreign trade is not quite so active as in some former 
years, but it is due quite as much to the Dingley 
Tariff, the destruction of the crops in Argentina by 
locusts, the famine in India, the drought in Australia, 
and so on, as to mere political events; we should 
say, indeed, that it is much more due. The home 
trade has not suffered. It surprised all careful 
observers how little the home trade was affected by 
the seven months’ dispute in the engineering trade. 
We know from the stoppage of shipbuilding for the 
Royal Navy how seriously the shipping industry 
was interfered with, yet the activity was so great 
from other causes and in other directions that 
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the whole trade of the country seemed to be hardly 
affected. Whether it is possible that the quarrel in 
the Welsh coal trade will be equally incapable of 
seriously injuring business remains to be seen. If we 
turn from trade proper to business upon the Stock 
Exchange, we see nothing but anxiety and stagnation. 
Prices move up and down according to every political 
rumour. At the end of last week the anxiety and 
the depression were intensified by the belief, very 
generally shared in the Stock Exchange, that our 
Government had been defeated by Russia in the Far 
East all along the line; and the announcement that 
China had ceded to it Wei-hai-wei and opened 
three new Treaty Ports was, therefore, welcomed 
with acclaim, and helped to support markets. The 
general impression grows stronger that there will be 
no disturbance of the European peace. But the 
relations between the United States and Spain 
excite the gravest anxieties. If war breaks out, the 
European trade with America cannot fail to be 
seriously affected. There may be an interruption 
of supplies, there will certainly be delays and annoy- 
ances to neutral ships, and very ticklish questions 
about neutral rights may arise. Therefore it is not 
merely the outbreak of hostilities that is feared, but 
the spread of a great conflagration, if once it is 
allowed to burst out. In Paris the uneasiness is 
naturally greater than it is here, for the amount of 
French investments in Spain is very great. It is 
commonly estimated that they are not less than 
four milliards, or 160 millions sterling. If there is 
war, it is almost certain that Spain will be plunged 
in bankruptcy, and if Spain is unable to pay the 
interest upon her Debt, French bankers, and, indeed, 
French capitalists generally, will suffer heavily. 
Farthermore, the strain upon the resources of Spain 
may push Spanish railways, banks, and the like, 
into difficulties, and all that will react upon 
France. The new legislation affecting the Couw- 
lisse, or outside market, has naturally upset 
all Stock Exchange business in Paris, and now 
the condition of Spain unfortunately makes matters 
worse. In the United States, general business has 
not been affected as much as might have been 
expected. There is some indication that the total 
volume of business has fallen off because of the war 
alarms. But the fall is not as great as one would 
have anticipated. Probably Americans argue that 
there is no danger of Spanish invasion; that the 
worst Spain can do, supposing she proves superior 
at sea, is to interrupt American communication with 
the rest of the world. In any case, the uneasiness as 
yet has not told upon the general trade of the country 
as much as might have been reasonably looked for. 
In Spain, however, matters are growing desperate, 
and unless peace is assured, and the large expenditure 
in Cuba and the Philippines brought to an end, it is 
difficult to see how bankruptcy can be avoided. 
Meantime, there is practically nothing doing on the 
Stock Exchange. Prices go up or prices go down 
according to the influence of the moment, and 
members of the Stock Exchange and a few profes- 
sional operators outside buy a little at one time and 
sell a little at another. But the general public is 
holding entirely aloof. Even investment is on a 
very much smaller scale than is usual at this time of 
the year. It is impossible to see as yet how events 
may shape themselves, and the public is acting 
wisely in waiting for a little more enlightenment. 
The City still continues to speculate as to whether 
it will be necessary to raise the rate of discount of 
the Bank of England. If the political uncertainty 
continues and the warlike preparations of the United 
States go on upon the present scale, gold doubtless 
will be shipped to New York in large amounts, and it 
will be necessary therefore to raise the Bank rate. On 
the other hand, if the excitement abates and bankers 
become reasonably convinced that peace will be 
maintained, there is no reason to suppose that much 
gold will go, and if gold does not go to New York 
the Bank rate will not have to be raised. Just now 
the supply of money in the open market has been 








largely increased. On Wednesday the interest on 
the National Debt was paid, and various other 
payments will for some time yet increase the 
outside supply. On the other hand, the Bank of 
England has advanced so much in the form 
of loans and discounts to the open market that 
it has entirely lost its control over that market. 
During the present month, therefore, rates are likely 
to continue fairly easy, always provided that much 
gold is not taken from the Bank of England for the 
United States, or that something entirely unforeseen 
does not happen. In the beginning of May, however, 
the Bank will recover its control over the outside 
market, and can make the value of money 
pretty much what it wishes. It can effectually put 
up the rate then, or put it down, as seems 
best to the directors. There is not much likeli- 
hood that it will put down the rate, for the 
United States Government may have to borrow 
largely. In all reasonable probability they will 
borrow, and large American loans will very likely 
take away a considerable amount in gold. Also, the 
Secretary of State for India is about to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the best methods of 
adopting a gold standard in India, and one result of 
that Commission may be a large Indian gold loan. 
The Bank of England ought, therefore, for the 
protection of its own reserve to keep rates well up, 
so as to prevent the flowing away of gold pre- 
maturely. In India there is no change to report. 
The export trade continues fairly active, the Money 
Market is as stringent as ever, the bank rates in 
Bombay and Bengal are fully maintained, and 
probably they will be maintained for the remainder 
of the month. 

The Rubber Estates of Para, Limited, has a 
capital of £350,000, half in 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative and half in ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
company is formed to purchase and work Para 
Rubber Estates in the municipal district of Anajas, 
State of Para, Brazil. The purchase price is 
£300,000, leaving only £50,000 as working capital. 

The Linotype Company, Limited, offers for 
subscription £250,000, part of a million 4 per cent. 
first mortgage debentures of £5 each. The deben- 
tures are repayable at 105 in 1923, but may be 
paid off at any time at six months’ notice. 








INSURANCE. 
T has often been urged upon intending assurers 
that the bonus results of a life office should be a 
secondary consideration; and this is mnght enough 
in so far as the first desideratum is necessarily 
security, the ability of a company to fulfil the bare 
terms of its contract. On the other hand, however, 
it may fairly be argued that a good bonus is usually 
the outward and visible sign of good business, and 
that profitable trading can only be achieved and 
maintained by consistent economy in management 
and care in selection of risks—that is to say, by 
those very qualities which, plus security, proclaim 
the first-class office. In this sense, therefore, and 
bearing in mind that the majority of life assurance 
concerns now offer a practically equal security, the 
“bonus” becomes a standard of comparison which 
cannot possibly be ignored. This reflection brings 
up another matter for consideration. When a life 
office on valuing its liabilities announces that the 
surplus does not admit of any “ bonus,” the decision 
is naturally received with considerable disappoint- 
ment by those policy-holders who have been pay- 
ing a higher rate of premium for the privilege of 
sharing in the profits; and when the office hap- 
pens to be a proprietary concern and the share- 
holders get their ordinary dividend in spite of the 
financial position disclosed, then members are apt to 
make invidious comparisons, to grumble in the 
public press, and to ask for very exact explanations. 
Now, this is not wholly reasonable; but, though to 
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some intelligent men of business it may be sufficient 
to explain that a temporary suspension of bonus 
means a valuable fortification of the company’s 
reserves, with a complete re-establishment of its 
prospects as a profit-yielding concern, such is the 
cupidity and shortsightedness of the human race 
that we fear the state of affairs described must 
necessarily tell upon the popularity of the office and 
for some time diminish at least its prospects of the 
much-desired “ new business.” 

These observations are in the main applicable to 
the valuation report of the Eagle Insurance Company, 
which has recently been issued along with the 
annual report and accounts for 1897. It appears 
from the actuary’s statement that a trial valuation 
was made, in which the rate of interest obtainable 
on the funds was estimated at 3} per cent., this basis 
of calculation being the same as at the preceding 
valuation (1892). Under this preliminary investiga- 
tion a surplus was shown of some £90,000—an 
advance of £5,000 on that of 1892 —and if this 
valuation had been adhered to, there is little 
doubt that a bonus could have been allotted to 
proprietors and policy-holders at much the same 
satisfactory rate as on the last occasion. In 
recommending, however, the adoption of a 3 per 
cent valuation, the actuary, fortified with exact 
knowledge of the inner requirements of the Company, 
spoke with clear emphasis, describing a strict net 
premium valuation at the lower rate as essential 
to the prosperity of the office. This accordingly 
was adopted, with the result that the value of the 
Company’s liabilities under all heads, computed on 
the basis stated and including provision for claims 
intimated but not proved, figures out at £2,423,994, 
a sum which falls within the balance of the Com- 
pany'’s assurance and annuity funds (as audited at 
the close of 1897) by the narrow margin of £3,005. 

The result, then, of the actuarial investigation is 
to show that the Company's finances are in the 
condition in which they should be immediately «after 
a division of profits, and that, consequently, there 
is no surplus which can be safely set apart for 
distribution between the proprietors and _ policy- 
holders. On the other hand, the actuary is satisfied 
“ that the stringent test which has now been applied 
to the position of the Eagle, demonstrating, as it 
does, a very satisfactory expansion of the Company's 
reserves during the quinquennium, affords ample 
justification for the continued payment of the 
proprietors’ ordinary dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum,” and we note that a sum of £8,675, 
representing 5 per cent. on the share capital, is duly 
entered in the balance-sheet. The position of affairs 
may, therefore, be summed up in a very few words: 
the Eagle has been strung up to “ concert pitch,” and 
the policy-holders have been more or less involun- 
tary assistants in the operation. 

The Eagle is an old-established and highly- 
respectable concern. In the past it has done well 
for its policy-holders, and the weakening of its 
reserves which appears to have taken place during 
the past ten or fifteen years cannot be attributed 
to undue extravagance or inefficient management. 
Nevertheless, its career has been to some extent 
chequered, as its annual accounts since 1886 
plainly show, as its valuations of 1882, 1887, 
1892 reveal still more plainly. But the Eagle 
is a West End office, and “West End” business 
is not of the purely provident type: which ex- 
perience has shown to be the most remunerative. 
The Eagle deals largely in reversions, short-term 
policies as collateral security, contingent assurances, 
and other kinds of business of the non-participatory 
class, carrying a low premium, and in its nature 
subject to fluctuations in bulk and yield. The 
stringing-up process to which the Company 
has been subjected is without doubt the best 
thing that could have been done to establish it 
on a strong financial footing and, at the risk of 
some temporary loss of popularity, to prepare it for 
active and successful competition in the future. 





Apart from this, the Eagle can point to other 
features in its operations which are distinctly en- 
couraging. The increase in the funds in the last 
two years—a welcome recovery—is one; the high 
rate of interest earned (it was £4 2s. per cent. last 
year) is another ; the limited area over which the 
profits will have to be divided, nearly 25 per cent. of 
the total assurances being non-participating, is a 
third. These points are well worth the considera- 
tion of the Company’s policy-holders. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss TURDA Y.—There was much coming and going 

in Downing Street yesterday, and the hundred 
tongues of rumour were very busy. That our fleet 
was at last going to “do something” seemed to be 
generally believed by the few people who still feel 
confidence in Ministers. That the West African 
business was on the point of being settled was hailed 
as good news—though even here men feared that 
concessions, graceful and otherwise, must have been 
the order of the day. The statement in the Times 
this morning that Mr. Morley is to represent the 
front Opposition Bench in Tuesday's debate on 
foreign affairs is not regarded by Liberals generally 
as satisfactory. Mr. Morley faithfully represents 
Liberal opinion on many important domestic ques- 
tions; but he has never represented the opinion of 
the majority of the Liberal party on questions of 
foreign affairs, and it is curious that at a critical 
moment like the present Sir William Harcourt 
should have selected him as his spokesman. 

The death of the miscreant Arthur Orton recalls 
an episode in English history almost as disgraceful 
to this country as the persecution of Zola was to 
France. Never was there a clumsier imposture than 
that set on foot by Orton and his accomplices. Yet 
for years they secured the support of a good half of 
the people of these islands. The Tichborne case 
was a touchstone for fools. Every fool in the 
country was on one side, and every sensible man on 
the other. For a time it seemed as though the fools 
would win; and I remember in those far-off days 
hearing a not philosophical politician declare that 
Parliament ought to pass an Act disfranchising 
everybody who believed in the Claimant, seeing that 
the belief of itself proved the existence, on the part 
of the person who entertained it, of incurable mental 
weakness. 

Monday.—The card has been brought out of the 
sleeve at last. It is Wei-Hai-Wei which England de- 
mands as compensation for all that she has lost during 
the last four months in the Far East. The Jingoes 
are, of course, delighted. Their one desire was that 
we should “take something,” and the bigger the 
thing we took the better they would be pleased. 
But sensible people see in this step by Ministers the 
confession of their hopeless discomfiture in the 
diplomatic struggle which has been going on since 
Christmas. Russia might have been at Port Arthur 
without injury either to our interests or our pres- 
tige, or she might have been warned off that parti- 
cular spot, if only Lord Salisbury had acted with 
courage and statesmanship in January. But he has 
neither quality, and so he preferred to let matters 
drift until the policy of England became a by-word 
throughout the world. Now he—or his colleagues— 
i, order to recover their lost credit, have had to join 
in the race for the partitioning of China, and the 
result of this new step is still to be seen. How will 
it be taken by Russia? What will Germany say? 


These are questions that cannot be answered off- 
hand. The one thing certain is that the policy so 
loudly proclaimed by the Prime Minister at the 
beginning of the Session has failed, and that we 
have had to adopt another which may lead us much 
further than we ever dreamt of going. 
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Many Members of Parliament have already left 
town for the Easter recess. But it is probable that 
there will be a big muster to-morrow to hear the 
statement by Mr. Balfour, for to-day’s news has 
undoubtedly stimulated the flagging interest of the 
public. It is said that in the debate other voices 
besides those of the occupants of the Front Benches 
will insist upon making themselves heard. As for 
the ordinary business of Parliament, it seems almost 
to have passed out of sight. If we were in August 
instead of April public interest in domestic politics 
could not be more languid. 

Tuesday.—A delightful canard was landed yes- 
terday from Paris. It was to the effect that Lord 
Rosebery was about to succeed Lord Salisbury 
as Prime Minister and leader of the Tory party. 
If the “rumour” on which this story was said to 
be founded had its origin in this country, it may 
possibly have been an invention of someone anxious 
to injure Lord Rosebery in the eyes of Liberals. 
But in that case the invention was too clumsy to do 
any harm. More probably it was simply a foreign 
misunderstanding of the actual position of English 
parties at the present moment, and an incidental 
testimony to Lord Rosebery’s place in the esti- 
mation of the country. Still, seeing how studiously 
he has refrained from obtruding either his person- 
ality or his opinions upon the public since he 
resigned the Liberal leadership, he might reasonably 
have expected to be exempt from these inventions. 

Few more curious incidents have happened of 
late than the spreading of the false statement 
yesterday regarding the Pope's intervention in the 
Spanish-American difficulty. For a few hours 
everybody believed, on the strength of a direct 
statement by the Spanish Ambassador in London, 
that the United States had invited the Pope to 
arbitrate, and there was, in consequence, a general 
conviction that war had been averted. Alas! too 
soon this pleasing vision was dispelled, and it was 
found that the unfortunate Spaniards had allowed 
themselves to be duped by their own hopes. 

Wednesday.—When the House rose yesterday 
evening for the Easter recess, members went away 
feeling that the Government was in even worse case 
than they had suspected. There is no denying the 
fact that Mr. Balfour's statement made a bad impres- 
sion upon everybody, and the longer the House sat 
after listening to it the worse that impression 
became. The three closing speeches—those of Sir 
Edward Grey, Lord Charles Beresford, and Mr. 
Yerburgh—were like nails in the coffin of the 
Government, and there were other members waiting 
to follow them who, if they could have spoken, would 
have driven those nails home with a vengeance. 
Fortunately for the harassed Ministry, it had 
been arranged that the debate should close at 
seven; so even Mr. Yerburgh had only three 
minutes in which to deliver himself of those fate- 
ful sentences in which he repudiated the policy 
of the Government and formally placed himself 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Grey. Mr. 
Balfour, it is to be hoped, will find some comfort in 
the thought that he still enjoys the confidence of Sir 
John William Maclure. 

The truth is that the Ministerial statement 
justified all that has been said by the Opposition— 
and a great deal that has been said by the Tories 
themselves—in criticism of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
as Foreign Minister. It is clear that Lord Salis- 
bury, either through failure of nerve or of 
physical strength, let things slide in a fatal 
fashion at a time when a statesman would have 
known how to act. He halted and hesitated, made 
demands only to withdraw them at the first show 
of opposition, and muddled about from one point 
to another in a way that was absolutely fatal to 
the success of our policy, and hardly less fatal to 
our prestige. Heaven only knows in what position 
the country would have been now if it had not been 
for Sir William Broadbent's decree which removed 
the Prime Minister from the control of the Foreign 











Office. But even then his colleagues in the Cabinet 
had no settled policy and no will of their own. It is 
barely a fortnight since they first plucked up their 
courage so far as to address a remonstrance to Russia 
on the subject of Port Arthur; and it is just a week 
since they decided to seize Wei-Hai-Wei. That is to 
say, that they have simply drifted and allowed 
themselves to be driven into their present line of 
policy by clamour out of doors. Never was there 
such a confession of weakness and failure. In face of 
it, Lord Salisbury’s return to the Foreign Office 
would be nothing less than an outrage. 

Thursday.—The news from America takes an 
unexpected turn this morning. Nothing could well 
have been more ominous than the telegrams pub- 
lished during the course of yesterday, and only con- 
firmed optimists clung to the belief that war could 
be averted. This morning there seems to be a 
general confidence in the preservation of peace. It 
may be so, but it would be well to remember 
one fact: that is that if peace is to be secured 
it will be by action at Madrid rather than by 
anything which may happen at Washington. 
Spain will have to make her submission, or the 
war party in the United States will get the ascend- 
ancy. How difficult it must be for the Spanish 
Government to yield further than they have already 
done is recognised by all acquainted with the 
dynastic and political conditions of the country. 
Everybody hopes that there may be no war; but it 
would be a mistake to regard the danger as being at 
an end. 

There has been a sudden departure of politicians 
of all ranks and parties from town. Ministers have 
gone away in no jubilant mood, nor are their sup- 
porters in a better frame of mind; but there is a 
general belief that there is a lull in the Far Eastern 
question. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





VII.—THE PRACTICAL STEPS, 


HE question of what practical steps can be 
T' taken for dealing with the House of Lords is 
one upon which wide differences of opinion pre- 
vail amongst Liberals. At the recent meeting of 
the National Liberal Federation at Leicester, Mr. 
Morley explained the views which he held upon this 
question. He would begin by “bleeding the House 
of Lords”—that is to say, he would allow Peers to 
give up their right to a seat in that House and would 
permit them, having taken the step, to become 
eligible for seats in the House of Commons. Farther- 
more, Mr. Morley stated that he believed that an 
attack upon the Hereditary Chamber could only be 
made in connection with some other question. The 
Liberal party, in his opinion, would have to wait 
until the Peers rejected some popular measure before 
they could hope to make a successful attempt to limit 
their privileges. In neither of these opinions does 
Mr. Morley correctly interpret the views of his fellow- 
Liberals. Whether he is right or wrong—and we 
believe him to be wholly in the wrong—it is certain 
that the Liberal party does not agree with him. It 
does not regard the bleeding policy as a satisfactory 
or effectual mode of dealing with the Peers, and it 
does not believe in waiting till some new measure of 
importance has been rejected by the House of Lords 
before opening its campaign against the unjust 
privileges of that Chamber. Everybody, however, 
will feel with Mr. Morley that it would be hopeless 
to move against the Peers unless the movement were 
backed by public opinion. Clearly the first step 
towards the solution of this great Constitutional 
question is, therefore, the education of the public as 
to its merits, and the organisation of the party of 
reform. 

This is the old story which has been told of all 
the great Constitutional reforms which have been 
carried in this country. Vested interests are not 
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like the walls of Jericho, They cannot be overthrown 
by a mere blast of trumpets. Those who wish to 
destroy them must proceed by sap and siege, and 
must be prepared for a long and possibly a tedious 
campaign. It was so with the two great reforms of 
the franchise and the House of Commons which this 
century has witnessed. It was so with the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the destruction of the system 
of Protection, by which the commerce of the nation 
had been so long fettered. It will be so, we may 
rest assured, with the reform of the House of Lords. 
The first business of Liberals, therefore, is to organise 
the forces they have already at their command, ard 
to enter upon what may very fairly be described 
as a missionary campaign. If our leaders—not 
merely the gentlemen who sit on the Front 
Opposition bench in the House of Commons, but 
the recognised chiefs of the Liberal party in 
the Press and in the different constituencies of Great 
Britain—-will agree to make this question of the 
House of Lords the first of all questions of domestic 
politics, they will have gone far towards ensuring 
the success of the movement. As a matter of fact, 
most of these Liberal leaders already give the first 
place in their programme to the question of the 
Peers. But in too many cases it is only a pious 
opinion which they hold upon the subject. They 
assent to the statement that this problem ought to 
take precedence of all others, but they do little or 
nothing to secure that precedence for it. We have 
only to recall the scandal of 1895, when a deliberate 
attempt was made to divert the attention of the 
Liberal electors from the question of the House 
of Lords, in order to show how much we have suffered 
already from the lack of loyalty and earnestness 
on the part of some of our leaders with regard 
to this subject. The first step to be taken by 
the Liberal party in order to secure the victory in 
this great battle must be the establishment of the 
fullest confidence in the sincerity and zeal of our 
leading men. When that confidence has been 
established, when we know that if we throw our- 
selves heart and soul into the movement against the 
House of Lords we shall not be baulked at the 
last moment through any treachery to the cause 
on the part of those whom we are asked to trust, 
we may look forward with hope to the final issue 
of the struggle. 

In its present shape the movement dates from 
the last speech of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament. 
In that speech he bequeathed, as a final legacy to 
the Liberals of Great Britain, the task of dealing 
with the unconstitutional and unnatural privileges 
of the Peers. Since then his latest recorded 
utterance upon questions of domestic policy has 
been a re-aflirmation of his conviction that the first 
duty of the party of which he was so long the 
leader must be the vindication of popular representa- 
tive Government. Mr. Gladstone's successor in the 
Premiership accepted the task laid upon him by his 
former chief, and strove to rally his party to the 
movement against the Peers at the last General 
Election. That he failed in the attempt was due 
chiefly to the demoralisation of the party and to 
that lack of loyal co-operation on the part of some 
of his colleagues at which we have already glanced. 
But a single failure means nothing in the history of 
a great movement like this. In the fight for freedom 
there are always checks and defeats at the outset of 
the struggle. No wise man regards them as being 
anything but incentives to still greater efforts in the 
future. When they are so easily to be explained as 
was the Liberal defeat of 1895, they cease to 
have even an appearance of importance. If the 
Liberals of Great Britain wish to stand upon 
firm ground at the next General Election, if 
they desire to take up and carry towards com- 
pletion the glorious work in which their fathers 
achieved so much, they will accept the mandate laid 
upon them by Mr. Gladstone with his latest breath 
as a Member of Parliament, and make the question 
of the House of Lords in reality what it was only 





in name in 1895—the test question between them- 
selves and their opponents. 

But if they do this, they must do it thoroughly. 
It means that there must be hard work both in 
education and organisation between now and the 
dissolution of the present Parliament. It means 
that minor questions must be temporarily laid aside, 
that personal rivalries and jealousies must be for- 
gotten, and that the party in all its ranks and 
classes must stand shoulder to shoulder in support 
of this one great object. Is the party prepared 
to do this? What say its leaders in the two 
Houses of Parliament? What say the Executive 
and the members of the National Liberal 
Federation? What say the hundreds of Liberal 
associations and Liberal clubs throughout the 
country? All profess to be satisfied that the 
present relations of the two Houses of Parliament 
are intolerable; all admitted four years ago that 
Mr. Gladstone was right when he urged his old 
followers to concentrate their energies upon this one 
task ; all know that by the action of its leader and 
of the bulk of its members in 1895 the Liberal 
party committed itself to this work, and now cannot 
honourably turn its back upon it. With this know- 
ledge in their minds, what do Liberals really think 
as to the policy they profess to follow with regard 
to the House of Lords? If that profession is not a 
piece of miserable hypocrisy, they can hardly fail to 
recognise the duty to which they are now impera- 
tively called. 

We know that there are some faint-hearts 
amongst us who, recognising only the difficulties 
of the task—as though difficulties were not made 
to be overcome—regard the fight as a hopeless one. 
The Peers, they declare, will never give way of their 
own free will, and there are no Constitutional means 
of compelling them to do so. It seems to us that it 
would be time enough to discuss that point when—a 
General Election in which the question of the House 
of Lords had been made the battle cry of con- 
tending parties having resulted in the triumph of 
the friends of representative government—the Peers 
refused to recognise the verdict of the nation. For 
our part, we do not believe that their foolhardiness 
would carry them as far as this point. But if it did, 
the nation would have the remedy in its own hands. 
A Minister, called to the charge of public affairs by a 
mandate directing him to deal with the question of 
the House of Lords, would be entitled to claim from 
the Crown the Constitutional means of making the 
Hereditary Chamber bow to the will of the nation. 
But, as we have said, this is a question for the future. 
The immediate question concerns the sincerity of the 
Liberal party on this grave matter, the earnestness 
of its desire to put an end to an intolerable situation. 
We have done our duty to the best of our ability, 
in setting forth the story of the House of Lords and 
its relations withthe people. If Liberals really wish 
to solve the problem we have thus endeavoured to 
describe, they havé the means of doing so in their 
own hands. 








THE MILITARY DILEMMA IN FRANCE, 





F M. Zola’s victory in the Cour de Cassation 
should not lead to a second trial, this result will 
be a choice of evils for the Méline Cabinet. The 
military authorities are notoriously eager for another 
prosecution. Probably they regret that they did 
not present themselves in the Cour de Cassation in 
full uniform, and scowl at the President, who, like 
Captain Dreyfus and Colonel Picquart, is from 
Alsace. There is nothing incredible in M. Clémen- 
ceau’s story that General Billot threatened the 
President with a revolution if the verdict of the 
Assize Court were upset. That sort of pressure 
would seem to the Minister of War natural and 
patriotic. What are forms of justice when they 
Strange to 


conflict with the interests of the Army ? 
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say, the Cour de Cassation prefer its forms to the 
honour of Major Esterhazy and the intellect of Colonel 
du Paty de Clam; and so it is denounced by fools 
as a branch of the Dreyfus “ syndicate.” M. Méline, 
who is singularly weak even for a French Premier, 
yielded so far to clamour as to reproach the Public 
Prosecutor for a perfectly temperate and impartial 
speech. M. Manau deplored the scandals of the 
Assize Court, and expressed the hope that even if 
he were successful in the Cour de Cassation, M. Zola 
would spare France by abandoning his case. There 
was no hostility to the Army in this; indeed, M. 
Manau argued that, in any event, M. Zola ought to 
withdraw the charge of illegality against the 
Dreyfus court-martial. M. Zola can do no such 
thing, for the simple reason that the illegality is 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. The War Office 
first circulated the statement that Dreyfus had been 
condemned on a secret document, and then vainly 
strove to burke all evidence of this breach of the law. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court is nominally 
based on the error of the Minister of War in organ- 
ising a prosecution which should have been left to 
the aggrieved court-martial. Apart from this, there 
was ample reason to quash the trial. The appeals 
of the generals to the jury, and the refusal of the 
Assize Court to permit these witnesses to be cross- 
examined, though they made speeches on every subject 
that was excluded from the inquiry—these would 
have been legitimate grounds for declaring the 
verdict null and void. But the technical irregu- 
larity which was over-looked by the impetuous 
officers is significant enough. General Billot ordered 
the trial, just as his predecessor, General Mercier, 
ordered the illegality in the Dreyfus case. The 
law was ignored in both cases because the mili- 
tary mind in France cannot conceive of law 
as something distinct from its own desires. No 
fear of the Cour de Cassation dictated prudence 
and circumspection. It was taken for granted that 
one civil tribunal was like another, and that the 
contempt for the elementary justice which prevailed 
in the Assize Court would meet with obsequious 
deference everywhere else. This reckoning has been 
upset by the courage and independence of the higher 
judiciary, and the Army is confronted by a chose 
jugée, which, this time, is consistent with reason. 
The anger of the military bureaucrats is not surpris- 
ing. Again, they are convicted of illegality, and as 
they claim the right to act illegally when they think 
fit, it is monstrous presumption in their eyes 
for a mere civil court to interpose an obstacle 
to their revenge on M. Zola. Hence it follows 
that the Cour de Cassation has “insulted” the 
Army, and that when General Billot (according to 
M. Clémenceau’s story) warned the President of the 
Court that the quashing of the Zola judgment would 
cause a revolution of which he would be the first 
victim, this was quite logical from the military 
point of view. 

Still, even General Billot may have misgivings 
about another prosecution of M. Zola. There is talk 
of conducting a second trial in some obscure country 
town; but even there it would be necessary toobserve 
formalities: and who can tell that the obstinate 
Cour de Cassation would not pounce upon another 
irregularity? It might not be wise for military 
witnesses to play over again the comedy of treating 
the defence with scorn. M. Zola’s case, moreover, 
continues to develop in a most disquieting way. The 
new story of Esterhazy may not be wholly true, but 
it has an ugly look. Colonel Schwartzkoppen, at 
one time military attaché to the German Embassy in 
Paris, is said to have employed Esterhazy for years 
to steal official documents. When the bordereau 
was published, he recognised the spy’s handwriting, 
and thought all was on the brink of discovery. 
Esterhazy called on him with a revolver, and tried to 
intimidate him into swearing to Madame Dreyfus 
that her husband was guilty. It will be remembered 
that Maitre Labori endeavoured to examine 
Esterhazy as to his relations with this German officer, 








but the judge would not allow any questions to be 


put. It will also be remembered that this same 
Colonel Schwartzkoppen assured an _ interviewer 
that there was no treason in the Dreyfus 
case, and that it would probably be found 
that the French Government had been duped. 
Now, according to the new story, this attaché 
made a clean breast of his relations with 
Esterhazy to his superiors, and was recalled to Berlin 
at his own request. The German Government have 
denied all knowledge of Captain Dreyfus, but they 
are silent about Esterhazy. They have no respons- 
ibility on his account, if it be true that the German 
Foreign Office knew nothing of Colonel Schwartz- 
koppen’s dealings with him. There may be little 
foundation for all this; but it is quite in keeping 
with the antecedents of the man whose handwriting 
is unquestionably the handwriting of the bordereau. 

For the officers who acquitted Esterhazy there 
is, of course, no possibility of his guilt. They 
embraced him publicly and declared him a hero of 
France. Any documents to his discredit they would 
unhesitatingly set down as forgeries. But civil 
courts are rough places for this idyllic enthusiasm, 
and to put Esterhazy into the witness box again 
will be very like a temptation of mischance. The 
revelations of Colonel Picquart came dangerously 
near destroying the Esterhazy legend of patriotic 
devotion, even for a French audience. They were 
counteracted by General de Pellieux’s tale of the 
visiting card; but who can be sure that the 
visiting cards of foreign intriguers will always 
be available to save the interesting protégé of the 
War Office who yearned to see a hundred thousand 
Germans sacking Paris? In acompetition of revela- 
tions the chances seem unequal. Why provoke 
them by a fresh inquiry? It is irritating to the 
“insulted” Army to find that M. Zola has escaped 
his twelve months’ imprisonment ; and there is little 
satisfaction in the thought that the “moral” con- 
demnation of a jury still clings to him. The 
military mind is not impressed by “moral” victories, 
But, unless they are prepared for that revolution of 
which General Billot seems an unlikely inspiration, 
the officers may do well to avoid any further con- 
clusions with the law. 








THE SCHOOLS OF THE DABISTAN,* 





N the life of Joneid Abulkasem, who was born 
and brought up in Baghdad, and died in the 
year of the Hejira 297, or a D. 909, it is written that 
one said to him, “ Master, I have found that the 
Shaikhs of Khorasan acknowledge three kinds of 
‘veils, or hindrances to the vision of God: the 
nature of man himself, the world, and concupiscence.” 
“Yea,” answered Joneid, “these be veils; yet is 
there a fourth, hanging about the Sufis ''"—disciples of 
the spiritual life—“ that is to say, the doctrine of 
works, or recompense due to actions. Hence the 
Shaikh of Islam, Mohammed, taught that God is 
veiled from him who, considering the benefit, turns 
his eyes from the benefactor.” This quotation 
occurs in the third volume of the “ Dabistan, or 
School of Manners,” which was composed in Persian, 
by Mobed Shah, more than two hundred and forty 
years ago. Mobed Shah lived during the reigns of 
three Emperors: Jehangir, Shah Jehan,and Aurengzeb. 
He dwelt in the vale of Kashmir, but travelled much, 
and made a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchres at 
Mashad; and he was curious to know the dogmas 
and practices of the many religions of Asia, not 
overlooking that despised worship of the Tarsa, or 
“tremblers” —should we say even “ Quakers” ?— 
who in other parts of the world are termed more 
respectfully Christians. And when we stumble 
upon a passage like that which we have given above, 
which is said to represent discussions held in Baghdad 





* “The Dabistan, or School of Manners.” Translated from the 


Persian by Shea and Troyer, 1843. 
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a thousand years before to-day, we open our eyes in 
a sort of astonishment. Was Joneid a Mohammedan 
Luther? He had surely never attended the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. Yet here is in a nutshell! the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone ; nay, is there 
not something deeper ?—the philosophy which 
explains it and shows where its roots go down into the 
abysses of Monism, or the primal unity? “ Veils, 
and veils, and veils,” as Carlyle’s Teufelsdréckh 
would exclaim, delighting in this bold outcry against 
clothes, vestments, wrappings, and thick folded 
illusions, which hide reality from us. Joneid’s short 
sermon is very startling; it has a modern sound, as 
of Schopenhauer and the latest school of mystics. 
But perhaps even Abulkasem borrowed it from his 
fathers. 

Mobed was a Persian by descent, perhaps also by 
birth; and he had taken to himself the singular, 
half-religious, half-political creed of the famous 
Akbar, who reminds us, in his dainty trifling with 
all sects and churches, of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. But, in the end Akbar proved a Mogul 
Henry VIII.; he reformed Islam, and did his best to 
supplant Mohammed, giving out as the new formula, 
“There is One God, and Akbar is His Lieutenant.” 
The attempt did not succeed ; as how was it possible 
to pull down from his throne in Paradise a figure so 
long venerated, so real and yet so legendary, as the 
Arabian camel-driver? When Akbar died, the sect 
of Ilahiah, or “One Godites”—to borrow an odd 
expression from Charles Lamb—fell away to various 
other religions. But, extinct as a party, it bore 
witness to the overshadowing Asiatic prepossession, 
truth, insanity, dream, or passion—one mood which 
has a thousand names—into whose simple essence all 
the vagaries of Eastern speculation tend to resolve 
themselves; while now, at length, a wave or a mount- 
ing sea of this ancient philosophy has come pouring 
over European science and literature; and all the 
sacred boats are rocking on its bosom as in violent 
tempest. There are those who affirm that the word 
of the twentieth century will be “ Mysticism.” 

At all events, it is the word of Mobed Shah. If, 
as his translator observes, Mobed “exhibits the 
remarkable notions, dogmas, customs, and ceremonies 
of twelve religions”; if he is copious and interesting, 
or strangely suggestive, in dealing with Zoroastrians, 
Hindus, Muslims, and their innumerable divisions ; 
if we can learn from him the ways and peculiarities 
of the Sikhs, the Ismailiahs or “ Assassins,” the 
Sadikiahs or followers of Vahed Mahmud, the 
Roshenians, or “ Enlightened,” and other dissenting 
schools which broke away from Islam, he keeps in 
view, as the end and reward of this long but by no 
means tiresome journey, the “ religion of the Wise,” 
and it is the old Sufi doctrine. To this, in a power- 
ful dramatic dialogue, reminding us at once of 
Lucian’s satires and the boundless fun of Aristo- 
phanes, Akbar himself is made to listen, as in solemn 
combat the professors of exclusive creeds are pitted 
against each other. “The Sonnites and Shiahs 
reviled reciprocally the chief personages of their 
adherence, the first three Caliphs and Ali; Moham- 
med himself was not more spared than his companions 
and successors. The errors of their doctrine, the 
vices of their character, and the irregularities of 
their conduct were freely exposed, severely blamed, 
and wittily ridiculed.” But the Jewish doctors and 
Christian apologists could not hope to fare better at 
Agra than the votaries of the Prophet. “Why 
should we pay obedience,” asks the philosopher at 
the court of Akbar, “to anyone who belongs to 
mankind as ourselves, and who is subject to anger 
and lust, to avarice and passion, even more than 
ourselves? If this mortal exhorts us to knowledge 
and gratitude towards God, we may by our own 
reason obtain this advantage; but if he commands 
what is opposed to reason, his talk is evidence of 
deceit. One who offers praises and thanks to God 
has no need of a mediator or of a place.” In this 
decisive manner pilgrimages, dogmas, revelations, 
and prophets are alike swept away; the private 





spirit suffices for itself, and apologetics are a tissue 
of old wives’ fables or sophistical arguments. ‘“ Oh, 
thou that worshippest a house,” said Jelal Eddin 
Rumi, addressing the Mchammedan pilgrim to 
Mecca, “worship Him that doth not require a 
house.” By a fresh metaphor we come back to the 
allegory of the veils. But how shall the private 
spirit ascend alone to the Alone? What are the 
steps in the only true pilgrim’s progress, which turns 
away in disdain from Benares, Kufa, Mashad, Jeru- 
salem, and all other holy sepulchres ? 

Of this progress many have said glorious things, 
and these are poets, like the graceful Saadi (though 
he has gone but a little way upon it) and perhaps 
Hafiz, most musical and mocking of Persian singers, 
and Jelal in his great collection of meditative stanzas, 
the Masnavi, and Farid Eddin Attar, whose “ Parlia- 
ment of Birds” is now extant in Fitzgerald’s con- 
densed but exquisite rendering. However, the secret 
is more in doing than in saying; and under a 
thousand figures the one rule perpetually sounds in 
our ears; it is “evanescence,” or “annihilation,” or 
Nirvana, the taking up of humanity into God, until 
all that is bounded or individual has melted away. 
By research, by love, by knowledge, by poverty, by 
absorption, the vision is attained, in a long wander- 
ing through valleys of death and over seas of 
desolation ; the dream within a dream which we call 
existence must be known as a mirage, an idle phantom 
of lights and waters spread out upon the burning 
sands of the wilderness ; and Religion means stripping 
ourselves bare of desire. Such is the poverty which 
finds a hidden treasure in itself; for everyone that 
has passed wholly beyond phenomena is the 
Simurgh, the mystic bird of Paradise, all eyes and 
all beauty. “He that has seen himself, sees God,” 
writes one of their poets. And “in Him is neither I 
nor Thou.” 

With such a master key, the author of the 
“Dabistan” unlocks all doors. He is absolutely 
tolerant, for every sect is, in some degree, a mani- 
festation of that which cannot be named; the worst 
not simply pernicious, the best imperfect and passing. 
A genuine Sufi conforms to his religion but trans- 
cends its narrowness. On all its outward and petty 
exercises he sets a spiritual meaning. He knows that 
they have had a history; that the “local habita- 
tion’ whence came his prophet was not the 
empyreal heaven, but a place in Arabia; and he 
can be patient with the Arab colouring, the spots 
of inherited Paganism, the crude and distorted 
legends that move like a fantastic nightmare over 
the pages of the Qoran. He is imperturbable in his 
proud or gracious acquiescence in details, which for 
him are the prose, if they cannot serve as the poetry, 
by means of which a great system has kept some- 
where alive within it the secret tradition. ‘ Who- 
soever said of himself, ‘I reached a height of know- 
ledge equal to that of Maruf Kharkhi’”’—as it were, 
equal to Solomon’s—“ said only this, that the variety 
and multitude of fhe rules of prophets do but pro- 
ceed from the abundance of names; and as in names 
there is no opposition or contrariety [for “ Safed” 
does not contradict “ Jami” as being a proper name], 
the difference in rank among them is no more than 
nominal.” Thus, in the Sufi there can remain “no 
rancour of creed or religion ;” and “ the man who, in 
the service of faith and morality, exalts the state of 
Muslims above that of Christians, knows not the 
only Real Being.” However, while “ the Saints are 
directed by the interpretation of the Qoran, the 
vulgar depend upon the commentaries on both.” 
The Sufi will not trouble them in their superstitions ; 
he is content to know that “One is the Divine 
Being; all things else are shadows;” and again, 
“ Beyond blackness no colour can go.” He pursues 


his journey along its several stages, and is the brother 
of all men, the intimate of none, without burden, 
mark, or distinction, in a ragged cloak or in satin, 
detached whether he practise ceremonies or despise 
them ; and his conformity is more powerful in the 
end to destroy what Religion may have kept that 
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is merely accidental or transient than the most 
vigorous of crusades against it. The spiritual sage 
reforms as light spreads in the morning, without 
noise or tumult. 

And it is certainly worth our observation that ina 
creed so apparently fossilised as Islam, there should 
have been a movement towards freedom, that could 
discover principles of a more interior religion under 
the dry and dusty aphorisms which in the Qoran 
offer a contrast not to be overlooked to the riches 
of the Psalms and the Prophets. Undoubtedly, this 
vein of mysticism takes us back to Persia—a country 
which the sons of the Desert conquered, but never 
could spiritually subdue. And it may well be, as 
the late Professor Palmer held, that the Persian 
mysticism itself was derived from the “ Holy Land of 
Hindustan” ; that its sources lie hidden far away in 
the same mountain regions whence the stream of 
Vedic inspiratign has flowed down to us. Remember- 
ing also what a power in forming the later ideas 
of the Jews must be allowed to their Parsee over- 
lords, we begin to be aware of a unity, no less 
historical than mental, in certain of the great 
systems that are now coming every day into closer 
neighbourhood. The “ Dabistan” itself identifies or 
confuses much of the current Hindu religion with 
the Persian beliefs of its author. But, in point of 
fact, these tolerant, cultivated, and often pure- 
minded masters among the Sufis—deservedly held as 
Saints by the thousands of their disciples—furnish a 
bond of union between Arabs, Indians, and Greeks; 
nor is it possible to be well acquainted with the 
peculiar philosophy of Plato in his most character- 
istic dialogues, as, for instance, the “ Symposium,” 
and not observe a thousand affinities with this 
pursuit of the divine by means of the beautiful. 
Art is not an accommodating mistress; and Religion 
has never been patient of rivals. To combine the 
service of both is an adventurous undertaking. 
When, however, the stern Puritan sacrificed art on 
the altar of his beliefs, it might have been prophesied 
that one day the victim would become the execu- 
tioner. And now Art is the power that claims to 
shape and colour the hideous modern world and 
make it a thing of beauty. Will it also give back to 
Religion the mystic charm it was losing ? B. 








A SHOTOVER SUNSET. 





HE rain of yesterday softened the red sandy soil 

_ of the track till the wheels of passing wains cut 
square furrows where they went. The frost of this 
morning dusted them with silver, and set small 
squares of crackling ice between; but it is milder 
now, and the path is springy again, though wherever 
it has been warded from the noonday sun it is 
still powdered white as at dawn. The air has just 
that hint of keenness which braces without chilling ; 
and is sweet with the scent of last year’s bracken 
and the surviving leaves of the bramble, whose 
deceptive greenness here and there almost cheats us 
to believe in the as yet delaying spring. In the vale 
we have just left behind us the air was curiously 
heavy; but as we reach the brow of the long hill 
from Wheatley a crisp south-easter meets us full in 
the face, whistling shrilly through the lean hedge on 
the right of the way. We have been long aware of 
its deep moaning roar beneath us, where, caught in 
the curve of the down, it vainly seeks a northern 
outlet. Up here it riots at ease, and puckers the 
wholesome red face of the farmer who leans over a 
gate as we pass, and, in return for our greeting, 
gives us his forecast of the weather for the coming 
night: “ Another frahst and a windy moon.” Like 
enough. 

There is a slight rustling noise in the hedgerow 
as a dormouse slips from covert to covert—a fresh 
sign of nearspring. The hibernating creatures begin 
to stir in their long sleep, and venture their curious 
noses to the outer air, tentatively, and with rapid 








retreats as yet. It is a mild season; they will soon 
grow bolder. Above, in the centre of the leafless 
thorn, hangs a last year’s thrush’s nest, draped with 
a scarf of delicate green moss. What vagrant 
squatter among birds will be attracted by the 
deserted home? Just now it shows somewhat 
forlornly, discovered in the bare bush which once 
hid it from all eyes. The gorse flower, which never 
fails us, is blazing here and there, and under the 
hedges, where the new buds are already large, a rare 
violet sweetly betrays itself. The gifts of spring will 
never be dearer than now, when they must be sought 
for with attentive eye in their first hiding places, 
like the earliest stars. 

And now the shadows of the trees that border 
our path across this tableland are at their longest. 
The slant sun quickens the colours of yonder pines 
till it seems as though nothing could be redder than 
their swayed stems, nothing more vividly and yet 
delicately green than their cloud-massed tops painted 
upon the mild and tender blue of the northern sky. 
A great lopwinged crow flaps lazily across, forerunner 
of a flock behind. They are seeking the new turned 
furrows in yon southward -looking field. Their 
passing seems to have darkened that translucent 
turquoise ; it has grown toa harder and more steely 
blue. By the terraced hedgerow, where the dwarf 
oaks have been planted, where the turf in summer 
will be fragrant of wild thyme, a hedger is busy,in 
his leathern panoply. Look along the line of clipped 
hedge, finished since dawn! The curve seems even 
mathematically perfect. Across a felled oak, just 
above a colony of burrows, lies the body of a rabbit, 
that must have been caught by its tiny enemy within 
a yard or two of its hole in the crumbling sand 
below. At the back of the neck is the place where 
the small white teeth fastened. The wound is 
singularly clean and fresh. Doubtless a tragedy of 
the morning. Leaving the main track across the 
Shotover tableland, we turn to the right, guided by 
some great pines, and follow the hedgerow for a few 
paces to a hillock whence the full expanse of the 
western heavens is in view. That way the sky is one 
great golden sea, with here and there little windborne 
islands of cloud, whose upper edges only are 
shadowed. The village at our feet seems to have 
already begun its twilight, but beyond it Oxford 
hangs in its own lake of light, as of a stage in a 
darkened theatre. On the far horizon rest low banks 
of cloud, black and moveless, and make another 
darkness beyond. Across the vale, through the 
contending light and shade, goes the satin-grey 
ribbon of the Thames, and vanishes in the glowing 
city. We lose from here the detail of its windings ; 
we see but one great sweeping curve. 

Here is a sudden gap in the hedgerow, and two 
young ash trees that bow toward each other. Just 
the gateway that a questing bird, flying low, passes in 
a single wing-sweep. And what is this cunningly 
woven snare of string set in the hawthorn, a careful 
network from twig to twig, with hereand there a little 
hanging noose, in which the returning bird stooping 
to her nest may heedlessly take herself. An ugly 
little trapenough! One wonders afresh at the rustic 
mind, to which the gentle influences of the spring 
woodlands and the notes of their unpurchased choir 
suggest—this, 

Slowly, slowly the changing glory of the sunset 
burns itself cut over mysterious Oxford, lying there 
at our feet—a fairy city that the azure shadow 
gradually creeps upon as we look, and enshrouds ; 
till of all that flaming splendour nothing is left, 
save where yonder, over the Berkshire hills, bars of 
crimson streak the darkening west. Night comes 
upon us, suddenly and thief-like, from behind ; 
a clear, mild night, whose first stars are already 
trembling above us. Down the steep rain-ruined 
slope we go, stopping only for a moment as we pass 
the hedgerow snare to spoil sport for to-day at all 
events. It is lamp-dawn as we pass the first cottages 
in Headington Quarry ; the village is awakening for 
the evening ; and here is the first of the returning 
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labourers, whistling defiance of Fate, as he shuffles 
his mud-caked hobnails over his own threshold, and 
tramps in to his tea. E. S. TYLer. 








THE DRAMA, 





*“ GODEFROI AND YOLANDE.” 


HE scene is a spacious hall in the castle of 

Yolande. Nimue and Izabeau are two of her 

waiting-women. The wind is moaning and snow 
is falling against the windows at the back. 


Nimvue: [With wide-staring eyes and slightly 
parted lips, standing upon platform, gazing out of 
window, a bundle of rushes on her arm.] Whata 
night! What snow! What a wind! The tapes- 
tries flap and flutter; the flames of the torches 
stream all one way. The snow—the snow! The 
wind—the snow—the wind! How say you, is the 
snow enwrapping the wind, is the wind enwrapping 
the snow ? 

IZABEAU : Come from the window ! 

NIMvUE: What with the seadashingalongtheshore, 
what with the wind howling about the house 

IZABEAU: [Twining garlands and strewing rushes 
the while.| What with the time being but short— 
[Come from the window! |—the preparations being 
but half completed; we are behindhand as it is— 
what with [Come down from the window!] my 
fair lady, sick—— 

[A faint, far, indistinguishable cry. 

NIMUE: [Lets fall rushes.] What was that—— ? 

IZABEAU : [Shrinking.] I will not stay with you. 
You try to frighten me. 

NIMvE: What with the preparations but half 
completed—[What a night! |—what with my fair 
lady, sick 

IZABEAU: Why should you speak in a whisper, 
Nimue? 

Nimve: Why should you speak in a whis—[A 
Saint, far, indistinguishable cry.]| Now——! 

[Both stand intently listening. 


And without listening intently I can hear a cry, not 
faint or far or indistinguishable, from the reader : “ So 
Mr. Anstey has been at his old tricks again! ‘ Mr. 
Punch's Pocket Maeterlinck’!"” But the reader is 
mistaken. It is only the opening scene from Mr. 
Laurence Irving's Godefroi and Yolande (John 
Lane). If the imitation of M. Maeterlinck is so 
faithful as to have a slight touch of parody, that is 
because Mr. Irving is young enough [can you not 
hear my faint, far, indistinguishable cry of envy ?] 
to be unconsciously excessive, to be a little too 
serious and thoroughgoing, even in imitation. We 
(comparatively speaking) old fogeys see the humour 
of that, of course; we must have our little joke— 
c'est de notre dge—just as Mr. Irving's tendency to 
imitation is of his. But they laugh best who laugh 
last. Godefroi and Yolande may have this or that 
fault of youthful extravagance, exuberance, and 
wholesale mimicry, but the great point is that it 
hits what it aims at. Mr. Irving, in the expressive 
American idiom, ‘ gets there all the same.” 

The story of the play may be put in a nutshell. 
It is Mr. Swinburne’s “ Leper” Maeterlinckised plus 
the catastrophe from Poe’s “ Masque of the Red 
Death.” Yolande, famous courtesan—the Nana of 
the troubadour period—is sick, and has sent for the 
doctor. The doctor, brusque in his manner to ladies 
—let us say the Abernethy of the period—and a 
silhouette in grim grotesque (the Apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet promoted), is able to diagnose the 
ease before seeing the patient. For we learn that 
she is white, very white, all white, as white as ivory, 
as white as milk, as white as chalk, as white as snow, 
ad lib, In short, as Nana had the smallpox, Yolande 
has the leprosy. It is at the very height of a revel 
that the truth is revealed. Yolande’s mask is torn 
off, and all the company (including a king, an 
archbishop, and a paladin) flee affrighted. Only 














Godefroi, a poor clerk, remains. He has long secretly 
loved Yolande ; now he confesses his love, and gladly 
shares her fate. The pair depart with the band of 
lepers, who are dismally beating their clappers out- 
side, and ululating “ Unclean! unclean!” Here is 
Godefroi’s exit-speech, addressed to the Holy Hermit, 
who has just cursed them both :— 


“Thy message thou hast spoken; hear thou mine 
That there is love on earth we will show God; 
We will show Man that there is God in heav'n. 
That she might be acceptable to Him, 
He made her first abhorrent unto men. 
He cast a seed of love into my heart; 
And when that seed had grown up strong and stout 
(Strong to resist God’s wrath and man’s hate), 
Then did this little thicket blossom forth ; 
And then God said: Go forth! and testify 


” 


To men before my face! 


Once more I must ask pardon for a little joke. 
The lines which I have quoted as b&nk verse—for 
blank verse, however halting, they obviously are— 
Mr. Irving has printed as prose. The truth seems 
to be that, not only here, but throughout the play, 
he has been writing blank verse without knowing it. 
That the verse is printed to “run-on” as prose, of 
course, no more conceals it than Yolande’s mask 
concealed her whiteness. A proper title for the 
play would be “ La Dame Blanche—en vers blancs.” 

All this notwithstanding, the play, as I have said, 
hits what it aims at. It seeks to give, and does give, 
the impression of the weird, the ‘creepy,’ the 
macabre. And it gets itself told dramatically. Its 
scene of the Masque, and the discovery in the very 
midst of the rout, would be a tremendous theatrical 
“ situation” as well as a fine opportunity for spec- 
tacle. Like Peter the Great —a far more con- 
siderable performance, of course—it lacks artistic 
form, a sense of the appropriate and the fastidious 
in vocabulary, a delicate ear for rhythm. But it has 
the saving quality of being alive; it “ gets there.” 
I look forward to Mr. Laurence Irving's next play— 
there must be a next, he is a born playwright—with 
no little curiosity. A. B. W. 








NAPOLEON AT HOME, 





Asaccio, Corsica, March 28th. 

N these days of centenaries, when we moderns 
are perpetually building the sepulchres of the 
prophets, it was hardly to be expected that Napoleon 
would escape from the tender mercies of his post- 
humous admirers. Dryasdust has of late been much 
exercised in his musty soul about the proceedings of 
the Corsican, and from both the French and British 
press works dealing more or less faithfully with his 
career have been poured forth for the edification of 
eager and hero-worshipping readers. In fact, the 
knowing in such matters tell you that there has been 
no such “boom” in “Bonaparte I.’s” since the 
early ‘thirties, when the fantastic monarchy of 
Louis-Philippe had made all Frenchmen who were 
not hopelessly bourgeois sigh for the picturesque 
glories of the consulate and the empire. M. Cunéo 
d’Ornano, the astute Bonapartist deputy and the 
scion of a distinguished Corsican family, has ac- 
cordingly resolved to make a little political hay 
while the sun is shining, and has organised a sub- 
scription for the purchase of a gold wreath of laurels 
to be placed in the quaint little room of the Casa 
Bonaparte at Ajaccio, where the future consul and 
emperor was born. The centenary of the consulate 
is the pretext for this movement, which bids fair to 
be very successful. Here in Ajaccio, where we have 
a Bonapartist organ and where Napoleon is our 
local divinity, before whose shrine every traveller 
must bow, the idea has been well received, and it is 
even hoped that a third monument to the greatest 
Ajaccian may be added to the two which already 
grace this town. Certainly the faithful Corsicans 


are no longer of the opinion of the young lieutenant 
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in Prosper Mérimée’s old-fashioned novel: “ Nous 
autres, compatriotes de Napoléon, nous l’aimons 
peut-étre moins que les Frangais.’’ To the Bonaparte 
family this delightful island owes nearly all that it 
possesses. When, the other day, it was proposed to 
build a new town hall at Ajaccio, some industrious 
official, rummaging in an old desk, fished out a plan 
drawn up by the great Emperor himself, which has 
been adopted by the town council with acclamation. 
It was he, too, who at the zenith of his power 
found time to run his blue pencil through the pro- 
posed alterations in the plan of his native place in 
order to preserve the beautiful view of the hills 
which surrounded his grotto. When he was dying 
at St. Helena, he told his Corsican physician that he 
wished to be buried at Ajaccio in that island, “ which 
he should know with his eyes shut, by the aromatic 
smell of its maquis-covered mountains.” 

Napoleon the Little did his best in Ajaccio to 
keep alive the Bonapartist tradition of Napoleon 
the Great, and even the lesser Bonapartes have 
made their mark on the place. But that single entry 
in the register of baptisms in the Hédtel de Ville 
here, which records in Italian the performance 
of “the sacred ceremonies and prayers” over 
“ Napoleone, born in lawful wedlock to Signor Carlo 
and his lady wife, Maria Letizia,” is worth all the 
rest put together. The historic entry—perhaps the 
most important in the history of the next century 
or so—comes in quite harmlessly between the 
baptismal certificates of two obscure Corsicans, who 
probably were never heard of outside Ajaccio, or 
were, at the best, food for powder in one of the 
emperor's wars. So carelessly was the entry 
scribbled, as being an affair of little importance to 
an island which could boast of such big men as 
Sampiero and Paoli, that the child’s name was mis- 
spelt “ Neapoleone” in the margin—an error which 
has escaped even the lynx eyes of Teutonic pro- 
fessors. But the juvenile Corsicans of the present 
day will have no excuse for being ignorant of their 
distinguished countryman’s career. A new book on 
his infancy and early youth has been bought by the 
insular authorities and distributed to all the schools 
in the island, so that M. Félix Faure had better look 
to his Russian laurels. Du reste, the Third Republic 
is not over-popular here, and for a very practical 
reason. Of course I allude to that keystone of most 
politics: the eternal liquor question. And there, 
too, you may trace the hand of the inevitable 
Napoleon. That worthy, wishing to do his com- 
patriots a good turn, sent over to Corsica Count 
Miot as administrator of the island. Miot, whose 
name is still a household word here, showed his 
predilection for the Corsicans by allowing them to 
get their strong drink, and their still stronger 
tobacco, at a greatly reduced tariff. The Miot law 
has existed ever since, to the doubtful benefit of the 
natives’ morals but to their great material delight. 
However, a benevolent Republic is at present con- 
sidering the desirability of removing this fiscal 
privilege and placing Corsica on a level with those 
whom the vrais Corses rather contemptuously 
describe as “ the continentals.” 

France, indeed, might make a great deal more of 
Corsica than she does; she is, indeed, about to spend 
100,000 frances on its defences; but, instead of 
wasting money in Madagascar and Tonkin, why not 
invest it productively in this fine island close at 
hand? M. Aréne, the witty writer who represents 
Ajaccio in the Chamber, told a good story the other 
day of Parisian red-tape in Corsican affairs. The 
islanders wanted an establishment for the improve- 
ment of viticulture; as their vines were poorish, and 
their cheese excellent, the Minister in Paris, of 
course, sent them an elaborate plan for establishing 
a model dairy, with, as its manager, a young gentle- 
man from the capital, who sang divinely but hardly 
knew a cow from a kid. Another Parisian inspector, 
sent to drain their marshes, was sufficiently un- 
practical to catch malarial fever instead of prevent- 
ing it, and so on. The other day, during the Carnival 














here, a masquerader was stabbed in the town by a 
countryman who nourished a vendetta against him, 
quite in the bad old style of the “ Corsican brothers,” 
and no one seemed much surprised. The murderer 
took to the mountains, in spite of all the Republic's 
horses and all its men. If Napoleon had carried out 
the scheme he once meditated, and obtained his 
native island as a principality for himself after his 
first fall, perhaps he would have made Corsica a 
second Brittany. As it is, it only awaits develop- 
ment—better and quicker steamers, more railways, 
more labourers, less liquor—to be the finest island 
in the Mediterranean. W. MILLER. 








AT THE PORTE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, April 2nd. 


\7 OTHING of any importance has taken place in 

the political world here for many weeks. 
Everything is waiting for the payment of the Greek 
indemnity and the series of events which should 
follow. First the Turks are to evacuate Thessaly in 
accordance with the treaty. Will they doit? There 
have been times during the past two months when 
this seemed doubtful, but it is now generally 
believed that the Sultan will withdraw his troops 
without waiting for any pressure to be put upon 
him. What ground there is for this belief I do not 
know. It would be much more in accordance with 
his character and his ordinary methods to delay the 
withdrawal to the last moment in the hope that 
something might turn up to prevent any active 
interference on the part of the Powers. Such delay 
would also furnish him with an excuse to give to the 
great number of discontented Turks. He could say 
to them, “I conquered this province and I held it 
until Europe combined to force me out. I can’t 
fight all Europe.” Still,the Embassies believe that 
he will make no trouble, and they probably have 
some reason for their faith. 

Then the Cretan question will come to the front, 
and there seems to be no doubt as to the intention 
of Russia to carry out her purpose to make Prince 
George Governor. The Sultan has made another 
vigorous effort to substitute one of his own Greek 
subjects, but has failed to make any impression upon 
the Powers. This question will not be settled, how- 
ever, without serious pressure. Whatever he may 
do in regard to Thessaly, the Sultan will hold out 
as long as he can against the withdrawal of his 
troops from Crete, and every effort will be made 
to stir up the Mohammedan population of the island 
against Prince George. Should there be a European 
war over China or Africa, we may be sure that the 
Sultan will do his best to reconquer Crete and settle 
the question in his own way. If there is no war, 
and England, France, and Russia work together, 
they will, of course,do what they please—but not 
without the use of force. 

Nothing is said now in regard to Macedonia, or 
the Armenians, or general reform. It will be time 
enough to talk of these when the questions of Crete 
and Thessaly are settled, and when all the interest 
of Europe is not turned to China and Africa. There 
is no probability of any movement in Bulgaria to 
cause trouble or to hasten the consideration of the 
Macedonian question, unless Russia presses her to 
act. There are Macedonians in Bulgaria who are 
always plotting—quite as often to murder some 
Bulgarian official as against the Turks —and 
they will probably undertake some brigandage 
in the summer. They generally do—but the 
Bulgarian government has no part in these raids, 
and the Bulgarian people are not in favour of 
war with Turkey. There is no foundation for the 
reports to the contrary which appear from time to 
time in the Continental Press. Whether anything 
is done for Macedonia depends upon Russia, and it is 
very doubtful whether Russia has given any serious 
attention to this question of late. She has been 
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occupied with China; and although she has taken a 
decided stand as to Greece and Crete, in all other 
respects she has been much more conciliatory in her 
dealings with the Sultan of late—so much so that all 
sorts of rumours have been current as to her plans. 
The most persistent of these, which has been re- 
ported by several foreign correspondents, is that 
Russia and Turkey have come to a secret agreement 
for the opening of the Dardanelles to Russian war- 
ships. It has even been asserted in the most positive 
manner that such ships have actually passed the 
Dardanelles. The Embassies here all declare that 
this question has not been raised at all by Russia, 
and that there is no foundation for these reports. 
My impression is that while there has been no formal 
discussion of the question, it is still under considera- 
tion in an informal way. It has been put forward 
and talked about, and may become a living question 
before the summer is over. If it were simply a 
question of allowing the Black Sea fleet to go out, 
the Sultan would have no objections to make, and in 
case of war between Russia and England he would 
no doubt agree to it. But what Russia will demand 
some day will bea free passage in both directions. 
The establishment of a great naval port in China 
will make it all the more important for her to have 
an open base of operations near the Suez Canal. 
Sevastopol will be the European centre to her in 
direct communication with Port Arthur. This is 
certain to come. Cronstadt is too far away, and 
Turkey will not resist the demand when it is 
formally made—unless she is supported by England 
or other European Powers. She cannot fight Russia 
alone. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LORD COCHRANE AND LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


Sir,—I have not yet read Mr. Atlay’s book, but I have 
taken part in establishing Lord Dundonald’s innocence of the 
Stock Exchange fraud in the House of Commons, Undoubtedly 
the House of Commons and the Government of the day (eighty- 
four years ago) believed in Lord Cochrane's guilt, and deprived 
him of his well-earned honour as one of our great naval heroes, 
and of his position and pay as an Admiral. 

I had the honour of an intimate friendship with Lord 
Dundonald, and I read in the House of Commons a letter which 
he wrote to me when I was Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh, saying that he had the conviction that I would be 
the means of restoring the confidence of the nation in his 
innocence. An Edinburgh Professor had little opportunity of 
doing this, but when I became Parliamentary representative of 
the University I determined to bring before the House the 
necessity of recognising the innocence of a public servant whose 
fame was precious in the naval history of the United Kingdom. 
I accordingly moved for a Select Committee to report whether 
his back pay as an Admiral should be voted to his grandson, the 
ger Earl of Dundonald, to whom the grandfather left it in 

is will. A strong Committee, containing, among others, Mr. 
Russell Gurney and Mr. Whitbread, was appointed, and they 
reported that the nation should vote the money as a restitution 
of a mistaken action in condemning the late Lord Dundonald 
to the loss of his position in the English Navy, and the House 
approved of the report and voted the sum recommended. 

A remarkable episode occurred. A well-known and dis- 
tinguished lady brought a letter, faded with age, which Lord 
Dundonald wrote to her from Newgate on the night of his 
committal. This letter said, in substance, that it was a terrible 
calamity for both of them, but that he was supported by a 
knowledge of his innocence, and she would be supported by the 
guilt of her father not being suspected. I was authorised to 
place this letter before the Committee, but I declined, as I was 
sure that my friend Lord Dundonald would strongly disapprove 
had he been alive. Still, I showed the letter individually to 
each member of the Committee, and it may have had some effect 
on their judgment. The love between Lord Cochrane and his 
correspondent was well known, and he took the consequences of 
the verdict against him rather than throw the guilt on the father 
of his love. This letter is now in the archives of the Dundonald 
family 

I have said nothing against Lord Ellenborough, the judge 
who sentenced Lord Cochrane; but I have shown that the 
nation, through the House of Commons, at last separated itself 
from the belief in his guilt, and restored the memory of our 
great naval hero to its right position among those great men 


who belong to our history. PLAYPAIR 





THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


Srr,—Americans, in proceeding to eject Spain from Cuba, 
believe themselves to be actuated purely by humanity and sym- 
pathy with a people struggling for freedom. That they are so 
to a great extent cannot be questioned. Territorial aggrandise- 
ment is at all events only a secondary motive, and by no means 
universal, since wise men know too well that if Cuba were annexed 
her political influence would be poison in the veins of the 
Commonwealth, There is also a prevalent notion that war would 
heal internal discord, put an end to the strife of faction, and 
restore national unity ; though the moral world must be strangely 
out of joint if we can cure our domestic vices by cutting the 
throats of other people. Lower down in the scale of motive we 
come—as on all occasions of this kind—to a certain amount of 
blind pugnacity, especially on the part of those who will not 
have to fight; and lowest of all, to commercial speculators 
sniffing the tainted air of contracts or looking forward to high 
prices for war goods. 

Underlying all, however, and stronger than all, there is the 
force which ejected the Latin Empire of Louis Napoleon from 
Mexico, the force of the Western ciphers struggling to rid 
itself of European powers, whose intrusion prevents its union 
and perverts its destinies. This will continue to operate, though 
fitfully, perhaps, and at long intervals, until its work is done.— 
Very truly yours, GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Lakewood, N.J., March 28th, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE WORKERS.” 

“ At sunrise on the next morning I was ready to set out. 
I descended quietly to the hall. The butler stood there, 
politely urging some pretended necessity as excuse for so 
early an appearance, and he invited me to breakfast. 

“ Often had he seen me off for a day’s fishing or shoot- 
ing in the old suit which I wore, but I could feel his eye 
fixed upon me now with perplexed interest. He had heard 
my expedition discussed at the table. With his 
wonted dignity he helped me adjust my pack and strap it; 
and then > stood under the porte cochére and mer es me 
hurry across the lawn in the direction of the highway.” 


Wee was it the writer thus set forth to do, 
on a summer’s morning in the year 1891, and 
in the neighbourhood of Long Island Sound, U.S.A. ? 
There is coming into popularity a kind of novel 
for which—though it pleases me particularly—I 
cannot easily find a name. The “idea” of it may, 
perhaps, be rendered by a quotation from Mr. 
Kipling’s ballad of “ The Galley Slave” :— 
“Tt may be that Fate will give me life and leave to row once 
more— 
Set some strong man free for fighting as I take awhile the oar. 
But to-day I leave the galley. Shall I curse her service then ? 
God be thanked—whate’er comes after, I have lived and toiled 
with Men!” 
But the idea reaches back beyond Mr. Kipling. It 
reaches at least as far back as Anna Karénine and 
the famous chapter in which Levine falls into rank 
and toils with the mowers on his estate. There are 
hints and foreshadowings of it in more than one 
passage of Mr. Ruskin’s writings: indeed, you may 
find a step, if no more than a step, towards it in 
Mr. Ruskin’s famous experiment of collecting a 
regiment of Oxford undergraduates and setting 
them to dig a road at Hinksey. Some years later 
I, who belonged to a later generation of under- 
graduates, essayed to travel by this road and 
handsomely lost my way—an accident in which the 
reader may, if he chooses, discover moral significance 
if not a complete allegory. 


To return to the idea—it amounts to this: A 
youth of comparatively gentle or luxurious up- 
bringing goes ont into the world—by choice or 
necessity—to earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. He starts, very likely, with a pretty complete 
stock of prejudices. He is grossly incompetent, and 
finds his early experiences grossly offensive. He is 


forced to accept hard fare and dirty fare, to endure 
hard work and dirty work. He has just grit enough 
to carry him through the ordeal: and he comes out 
of it (the story tells us) a better man; certainly a 
He may be 


more capable and more tolerant man. 
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familiarised with a great deal of evil: but of many 
follies and prejudices his soul is purged. He has 
known what it is to be hungry, thirsty, physically 
exhausted, penniless; to depend on the charity of 
his fellows, to sleep on Saturday night with a hardly 
earned wage under his pillow, and to compare the 
two conditions. In brief, he has found his measure. 
And the moral is that to find his measure is good for 
& man. 


This was the idea, if you remember, on which 
Mark Twain built his pretty story of “ The Prince 
and the Pauper,” and his less felicitous one of “ The 
American Claimant.” Quite recently we have had 
an exposition of it in Mr. Kipling’s “ Captains 
Courageous.” The hero of Mr. Crane's “ Red Badge 
of Courage” is a young recruit who finds his mea- 
sure on the battlefield: and the purpose of Mr. 
Conrad's capital story, “The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus,” is, as I understand it, to disengage and 
present the true measure of manhood in a devil- 
may-care crew of merchant seamen. “To find the 
G.C.M. of manhood in a world full of all sorts and 
conditions”’—that, I think, fairly well defines 
the purpose of the class of fiction we are con- 
sidering. 

But now ina book called “ The Workers,” written 
by Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, an American, and 
published in England by Mr. Heinemann, I find 
this idea transposed out of fiction into a narrative 
of hard fact. Mr. Wyckoff in the year 1891 made 
what he calls an “experiment in reality,” and his 
book provokes a comparison with M. Zola’s roman 
expérimental which it would be interesting and 
amusing to work out. Certainly Mr. Wyckoff set- 
ting forth with his pack to tramp the country in 
search of a living strikes me as a more serious if less 
pretentious experiment than M. Zola driving out in 
his carriage-and-pair to “document” the peasantry of 
la Beauce, his hands encased in lemon-coloured kid 
gloves (if I rightly recall M. Huysmans’ somewhat 
malicious description). 


Mr. Wyckoff did not start with the intention of 
finding his own measure. He found it, indeed, by 
the way, and the process of the discovery is just 
what gives his book a personal charm. But deliberate 
experiments in self-realisation are only possible to 
prigs (and his admirers must pardon me if I find 
Thoreau no exception to this rule). Mr. Wyckoff is 
no prig. He walked out into the world to see what 
the world was like, and what market it afforded 
to a willing but completely unskilled labourer. 


He began his experiment with no_ theories 
to establish and no preconceptions to main- 
tain — at least he was conscious of having 


none. He saw, as he puts it, a fair prospect for a 
student eager for a place among original investi- 
gators; and he assures us that his account of his 
adventures is strictly accurate, even to details: 
“Apart from confessed changes in the names of 


persons introduced, no element of fiction has 
intentionally been allowed to intrude.” The 
present volume contains his experiences on 


the Eastern side of America, but we are pro- 
mised a second dealing with the West, where 
(for the experiment lasted two years) he seems to 
have had a variegated time, nearly starving in the 
streets of Chicago, living in tenement houses, 
associating with sweat-shop workers, attending 
Anarchist meetings, ete. Readers who fight shy of 
the blessed word Sociology need not be frightened. 
Mr. Wyckoff—in his first volume, at any rate—writes 
not as a conscious sociologist, but as an alert and 
sensitive observer. His book is so far “literary” as 
to keep a tight hold on the human interest through- 
out; and of this human interest (as I have hinted) 
not the least part depends on our sympathy with 
Mr. Wyckoff in his adventurous search. Of course, 
you may read the book for its sociology, if you 
choose ; and likewise, if you choose, you may read 
“Robinson Crusoe” for its moral reflections. But 
there is no obligation. 








His story, though austere in places, is not in this 
volume a gloomy one. He did find work—some of 
it fairly easy, some of it decidedly hard—but he 
allows us to see that even the hardest work had its 
own compensations. The folk among whom he 
moved were surprisingly hospitable: indeed, one 
of the pleasant discoveries of the story is the good- 
natured readiness with which he was helped forward 
from time to time and put on the track of a new 
job. Mr. Wyckoff tells us how he attempted to 
canvass for a magazine, how he toiled as a day- 
labourer at West Point, how he served as a hotel- 
porter, how he worked as a “hired man” at an 
asylum, and again as a farm hand, and finally of 
his adventures in a logging camp in Lycoming 
County, Pennsylvania. His book improves as it 
goes on, and the three last chapters are, as 
feats of description, really brilliant. But the 
whole leaves the impression of a sincerely 
truthful and amiable man, and so _ persuades 
away all suspicion of that mere cleverness 
which is the bane of descriptive writing. For 
example, I wish here to quote from Mr. Wyckoff's 
description—a genuinely gracious one—of the farm 
he worked on, near Williamsport, or of the honest 
and thoughtful farmer he worked under. But I find 
that the picture and the portrait are not contained 
in separate and single passages, but are conveyed by 
scattered touches, each distinct and appropriate to 
its place, ranging over an entire chapter. And while 
this defeats my purpose, it gives me a better opinion 
of the author’s skill. So I content myself with com- 
mending this chapter especially to those readers who 
know a book when they seeone. [or “ The Workers ’ 
really is a book; and almost suggests that “ the 
American Novel”’—so long talked of—will, when it 
comes, turn out to be no “ novel” at all, but a true 
tale told with skill and honesty. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


A Memorr or MaJsor-Generat Sir Henry CRESWICKE 
Raw.inson. Barr., K.C.B., D.C.L. By George Rawlin- 
son, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


{IR HENRY RAWLINSON belongs to that remark- 
b able list of eminent Anglo-Indians who were 
secured for the Indian services in extreme youth, 
before their natural capacity could be discovered or 
tested. It may be fairly affirmed that neither he, nor 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, nor Sir Bartle-Frere, nor 
Sir Henry Durand, nor others who could be named in 
the same class, would have ever seen Asia if they 
had not been recruited by the East India Company 
when they were mere boys. Under the present 
competitive system, whereby young men find their 
just level, and which allows them at the age of 
twenty-three to choose, if they win a high place, 
between the English and the Indian Civil Services, 
a man of Rawlinson’s calibre would have stayed at 
home. In the earlier days these men not only 
developed unexpectedly and very rapidly in active 
Indian life but also found time for that practical 
self-education which brings literature to the aid of a 
keen observer. 

Rawlinson was seventeen years old when he 
reached India and joined a regiment in the Bombay 
army. Six years later he was selected to be one of 
several officers deputed to Persia for the better drill 
and organisation of the Shah’s troops; and this 
appointment shaped his future career. He mastered 
the Persian language, studied the people and their 
government, and in the course of one of his rides 
about the country he came upon a district rich 
in the famous cuneiform inscriptions which have 
given the key for deciphering the ancient Persian, 
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Assyrian, and Babylonian languages. It is well 
known that his subsequent labours in this field 
established Rawlinson’s high place among European 
archeologists. In the meantime he was rising to 
notice upon the troubled waters of Asiatic politics ; 
for, in 1837, the Persian king had mustered his host 
and was marching upon Herat, the frontier fortress 
of North-Western Afghanistan, in spite of energetic 
protests from the British Envoy at Teheran. From 
this source flowed the events which led to the first 
Afghan war; and so,in 1840, when Rawlinson was 
at Bombay, he was summoned to Kandahar and 
appointed to be Political Agent in Western Afghan- 
istan, with the duty of administering a great 
province then smouldering into revolt and detesta- 
tion of the foreign invader. The story of every English 
occupation of that country has always run the 
same course up to the present day, though we have 
learnt little by its repetition. Specious tranquillity 
at first, joyous welcome by a population delighted 
to be freed from the tyranny of the native ruler, 
then ominous half-veiled symptoms of disaffection, 
sporadic outbreaks, and, finally, a general rising 
against the benevolent foreigner, who is aghast at 
the people's treachery and ingratitude. “ Perfect 
tranquillity ” had just been established in Afghan- 
istan when, in November, 1841, Macnaghten dis- 
covered that the whole country was in arms against 
him ; and by January, 1842, the British forces were 
destroyed in the retreat from Kabul. At Kandahar 
Generals Nott and Rawlinson held their ground amid 
many perils; but they had been unable to comply 
with Macnaghten’s order that they should march to 
his succour, and it was not until September that 
they joined General Pollock at Kabul. The story of 
these momentous events and hazards, which have 
often been described, is told again briefly in this 
book, where it will be read again with fresh interest 
by those who are watching the drift of affairs at 
this moment on the Afghan frontier. 

In 1844 Rawlinson found himself again at Bagdad, 
with leisure to turn his mind from Afghan turmoils 
to paleeography. By great labour he succeeded in 
taking a cast of the great Behistun inscription; and 
he applied himself to a careful study of the cuneiform 
character, until, in 1849, he returned to England 
with a great archeological reputation for most 
important discoveries, which he extended and com- 
pleted during four years’ subsequent residence in 
Turkish Arabia. He accepted, and resigned after a 
brief stay at Teheran, the British embassy to the 
Persian Court; he passed three years in the House 
of Commons, and in 1868 he was appointed to a seat 
on the Indian Council, which he held till his death. 

Rawlinson may be said to have been chiefly 
engaged, during his later life, in impressing on the 
English people his views upon Russia's progress and 
position in Central Asia, which he held to affect mate- 
rially the safety of British India. Upon this theme 
he dilated in a series of review articles and in official 
memoranda, which he collected and reissued in 1875 
in the form of a book. Undoubtedly this publication 
influenced the policy prescribed by the Ministry in 
1876 to Lord Lytton, and pursued by him as Viceroy 
of India; and out of this policy came the second 
Afghan war. But in 1880, when a Liberal Govern- 
ment took office, the forward movement was 
reversed; and Rawlinson protested in vain, publicly 
and at the India Office, against the withdrawal of 
British forces from the occupation of Kandahar. 
We believe that the withdrawal is now generally 
admitted to have been right; and in any case the 
controversy need not here be reopened. But we 
must observe that the account of these transactions 
given in this book is coloured by Canon Rawlinson’s 
natural leaning toward the side of his brother, and 
that it is incorrect in some particulars. It is an 
error to suppose (p. 274) that in 1878 the Amir of 
Kabul “was bound by treaty to consult us in all 
matters wherein his foreign relations were con- 
cerned”; for no such treaty has ever existed; 
nor was even an understanding to that effect 





arranged before 1881. And it is a mistake to 
say (p. 278) that the outbreak at Kabul in 1879, 
when Sir Louis Cavagnari was murdered, took neither 
the nation nor Lord Lytton by surprise, for it was 
certainly a most unexpected catastrophe. It is clear, 
moreover, that the general political situation in 
Afghanistan at the second war's end is very im- 
perfectly understood by the biographer, who is 
content to survey it through Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
spectacles and to quote from his writings on the 
subject. But this is not matter for close criticism ; 
and though we may be amused at the remark that 
the lull in Afghan affairs which followed the 
Penjdeh incident in 1885 is attributable, among 
other causes, to “a succession of able but unenter- 
prising Viceroys" in India, we need only wish that 
it had been true. An interesting chapter upon Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s personal characteristics and occupa- 
tions late in life is contributed by his son, who 
tells us that, like some other eminent scholars, he 
devoured novels almost as eagerly as he studied the 
latest discoveries in antiquities or geography; and 
we all know that he was a geographer of the first 
class. For fifty years he was a working member of 
the Geographical Society, where he was twice elected 
President; nor has any man of his time done so 
much to elucidate ancient maps and travels, or to 
spread our knowledge of the outlying and previously 
unexplored regions of Asia. He was endowed with 
the strictest sense of honour in all his dealings, with 
fine social gifts, with a kindly and generous heart ; 
in every way he was a most accomplished and high- 
minded gentleman ; and although the Indian Services 
still produce men of superior character, ability, and 
attainments, it is likely to be long before they 
number again among their celebrities one with the 
rare combination of qualities possessed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 


PRELATIST AND PURITAN. 


ReLicious PAMPHLETs. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
Perey Dearmer, M.A., with an Introduction and Notes. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


THE idea of this book is excellent, but the book 
itself is not, especially in the matter of editing, as 
good as the idea. A selection of pamphlets may 
have great historical, literary, or religious interest, 
but to have any solid worth the selection ought to 
be made and edited by some person possessed of 
some measure of historical sense, and not by a mere 
sectary with no sense save that which is distinctive 
of his kind. We hardly know why the tractates 
here gathered should be called “ religious” pamph- 
lets; they may be termed polemical, narrative, 
apologetical, satirical, politico-ecclesiastical, but 
hardly “religious.” It is an old custom to gather 
special treatises together. The most learned books 
of the seventeenth century were books which 
gathered, as into.a focus, the learned lucubrations 
of many distinguished scholars. One of the most 
extensive and useful collections ever made was 
Bishop Gibson's “ Preservative against Popery.” His 
volumes to-day are sadly forgotten and neglected, 
but are worth digging out of their obscurity for the 
light they are capable of shedding upon a past 
phase of Anglican thought as well as upon some of 
our still undecided controversies. One of the most 
useful collections of theological tracts ever made 
was that which we owe to the industry of Bishop 
Watson, one of Gibbon’s opponents, and a critic of 
force, if not of elegance, of Tom Paine. Another 
very useful collection was made by the late Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, who showed considerable 
critical discrimination as to the value of the pieces 
he selected. And if the editor of this volume had 


been competent for his function he might have given 
us—though hardly within the narrow compass of 
such a book as the one before us—a really helpful 
contribution to the history of religious thought or 
custom or polity in England. But what we have is 
too limited to be of any real significance to the 
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historical student, and it puzzles one to think what 
purpose the editor of the series of this volume could 
imagine it would fulfil, unless, indeed, it were the 
creation of the vainest sciolism. And in this, 
judging from the quality of the editing, it ought to 
be fairly successful. If we regard the collection 
as a series of ecclesiastical pamphlets, we are 
struck by the omissions. What right a paragraph 
from John Knox's “ Monstruous Regiment of 
Women,” an extract from Cartwright’s “Second 
Admonition,” or the selection from the Marpre- 
late and the anti-Marprelate Tracts have to be 
in such a collection we cannot discover. By the 
way, the editor is in the haziest state of mind as to 


Cartwright, his history and his works. He speaks 
about Cartwright’s “Book of Discipline of 
1580,” when he evidently means Cartwright’s 


translation and revision of Travers’s “ Ecclesias- 
tice Discipline et Anglicanze Ecclesie Explicatio,” 
which was published, indeed, at Geneva in 1580, 
but had appeared in 1574, and was also published at 
Cambridge in 1584. He says that Cartwright “ did 
not at once separate from the Church of England.” 
We did not know that he had ever done so, but we 
have lived hitherto in the belief that he was one of 
the most vehement opponents of separation and the 
Separatists. His judgment as to the respective 
literary qualities of Nash and the Marprelatists is 
curiously unlike that of a learned historian of 
religious thought in England, who says, correctly 
enough, “Some of them were supposed to have been 
written by Thomas Nash, and, as Nash was witty, it 
was assumed they must be full of wit. Without 
bestowing very great praise on the literary merits of 
Martin, we may safely pronounce the answers to be 
slender imitations of the originals.” “That Penry 
was the author was a conjecture,’ says the same his- 
torian, “that receives no countenance from anything 
in Penry’s character or in his writings.” If, how- 
ever, the Marprelate Tracts are to be discussed it 
ought to be in relation to the state of discipline, the 
amenities of controversy, and the canons of conduct 
within the Church of his own day. One of the men 
against whom these tracts were written was Bishop 
Aylmer, “ Dumb John of London,” who in his earlier 
days had been himself the author of a pamphlet which 
might have been well included in a selection which 
has an extract from Knox, as it was originally a reply 
to the work from which the extract is made—viz. 
*‘An Harborowe for Faithful and True Subjectes.” In 
this he indulges in a style and in stories so broad as 
to make the Marprelatists look almost refined by 
their side. The quality of Martin must not be 
judged by the delicate literary taste of our own 
day ; it ought to be judged by the taste of his own 
time, as witnessed to by such a pamphlet as the 
above, written as it is by one of the prelates he 
most severely assailed. And, if Cartwright is to be 
judged, he ought to be compared with that Bishop 
Whitgift who was his chief opponent and the great 
expositor of the ideal that stood opposed to his. 
No one who has looked into Cartwright’s work on 
the Rheims Version will question his high scholar- 
ship, measured by the standard of the time. It 
amply justifies the testimony of his academic con- 
temporaries—some of whom are later reckoned 
among his strenuous opponents—that, while as a 
Greek, a Latin, and a Hebrew scholar he might have 
equals in the university, he had no rival in his 
combined knowledge of the three languages. And 
no one who has dipped into his “ Admonition” can 
help feeling that his idea of the Church was pure 
enough to warrant its exponent bearing the name of 
Puritan. That certainly could not be said of Whit- 
gift’s idea, for he argued against Cartwright’s notion 
of a Presbyterial order created by the Church rather 
than by the State by maintaining that, “the Church 
now being full of hypocrites, dissemblers, drunkards, 
and whoremongers, they would choose ministers like 
themselves.” 

If this was meant to be a collection of politico- 
ecclesiastical pamphlets, we are surprised even 











more at what is omitted than what is included. 
The Separatism which was the earliest represen- 
tative of what was later known as Independency 
has nothing here to show that it ever existed. One 
of the rarest of pamphlets, yet one of the most 
historically important, is Robert Browne's “ Treatise 
of Reformation without tarying for anie, and of the 


wickednesse of those Preachers which will not 
reforme till the Magistrate commaunde or compell 
them "—which was published in 1582. Browne, as 
the father of the Brownists, ought certainly to 
have had recognition, especially considering the 
extraordinary part the views he was the first to 
expound were destined to play in the religious 
history of England. His pamphlet has more 
historical significance than even Cartwright’s 
* Admonition,” and infinitely more than the Mar- 
prelate Tracts. He, too, was a vigorous opponent 
of “ Master” Cartwright, as he called him, especially 
because Cartwright so strenuously pleaded for the 
maintenance of the unity and the nationality of 
the English Church, while Browne as strenuously 
advocated reformation by separation, which was 
expressed in his theory of reforming oneself or 
helping to reform one’s neighbour without tarrying 
for any Bench of Bishops or any decree of Parlia- 
ment. We also miss the remarkable pamphlets 
connected with the rise of the idea of toleration, 
which is certainly an idea not without value for the 
history and state of religion in England. Certain of 
the pamphlets on Toleration were written by obscure 
men, but they none the less marked the growth of 
a conviction whose victories were all the more 
remarkable that they were not due to the general- 
ship of famed Churchmen. Jeremy Taylor's “ Liberty 
of Prophesying”’ was a late and occasional perform- 
ance, the product of adversity; but the men who 
were masters of freedom before him were of lowlier 
literary fame. They argued, impartially, that while 
coercion, whether by Puritan, Papist, or Episcopalian, 
might create the hypocrite, it could not make the 
believer. The plea for “liberty of conscience” by 
‘Leonard Busher, Citizen of London,” which bears 
the name of “Religious Peace,” and appeared in 
1614, ought certainly to have been included in any 
volume of pamphlets dealing with religious or eccle- 
siastical polity in England. And the dialogue 
published in the following year against “ Persecution 
for Religion” and the “ Most Humble Supplication 
to the King’s Majesty,” published in 1620, have both 
of them something more than a mere literary 
interest. One of the most potent pamphleteers of 
the seventeenth century, and one, too, of the most 
potent factors of religious liberty in England, was 
Roger Williams; but here he has no representation, 
and his “ Bloudy Tenent of Persecution,” published 
in 1644, passes unacknowledged. Milton, too, has 
some claim for remembrance in this connection, as 
also that Harry Vane, 


“Young in years, but in sage counsel old,” 


whom he praised as knowing 
“ Both spiritaal power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few have done. 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 


Indeed, the “‘ New Forcers of Conscience,” as Milton 
called them and their opponents, are curiously with- 
out any representative here, unless, indeed, we admit 
to this honourable circle the most prolific, but least 
potent, pamphleteer of that great pamphlet age. 
When the editor says, relative to the Dissenters 
to whom Halifax sent his famous letter, that when 
“James, in 1687, issued his ‘ Declaration of In- 
dulgence,’ at first some of them wavered, but in the 
end their fear and hatred of Romanism overcame all 
else,” he shows that he has not read deeply in the 
literature of the period, for what moved the Non- 
conformists more than all else was, not fear of Rome, 
but fear of the royal prerogative. They had stood 
for the supremacy of Parliament, but the Indulgence 
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signified the supremacy of the royal will; and to 
have accepted an indulgence from it would have 
meant a recantation of all their constitutional 
beliefs and the condemnation of their own con- 
stitutional conduct. They had said, and they 
maintained, that the only power that could 
grant an indulgence was Parliament; and when 
the king offerel to do what they said Parlia- 
ment alone could do, they had no option, however 
tempting the bait, but to decline it. To have 
accepted indulgence from the royal will would have 
been to confess that when the royal will chose to 
persecute they must accept persecution as well. We 
do not say that suspicion of James as a convert to 
Rome had nothing to do with their attitude, but we 
do say that their relation to the Indulgence was 
governed by their constitutional doctrine and not by 
their fear of Rome. 

But enough. Within its limits this volume may 
have its use; but these limits are narrow, though, 
no doubt, as broad as the quality of the work 
bestowed on the compilation deserves. 


BOS LOCUTUS. 


JosePpH ArcH. The Story of His Life told by Himself, and 
edited by the Countess of Warwick. London: Hutchinson 
and Co, 


THe Balaam miracle was familiar to ancient Rome. 
Ever and again, writes Livy, at some portentous 
crisis in its annals the mouth of an ox was opened 
by the gods and its articulate testimony added 
to the omens of the day—bos locutus. As we 
construed the vatic phrase in the Sixth Form at 
Winchester more than fifty years ago, the head- 
master, we remember, expressed regret that the 
words of the vocal ox should not have been taken 
down ; its comment on the times, its view of bovine 
and of human life, would have been, he thought, 
more interesting to the philosopher than all Cicero's 
orations to the scholar. But there were no reporters 
present; and the thoughts that were in the ox 
remain, as Carlyle says of the long-flowing Turk 
in Anacharsis Clootz’s train, “conjectural to this 
day.” In the book before us we have an oracular 
utterance from a human analogue of the Roman 
bos ; representative and spokesman of a class which, 
until he gave it voice, was as mute, as helpless, as 
pathetically accjuiescent as the domestic cattle of our 
fields. Its interest is twofold; it is the history of a 
remarkable movement, involving incidentally a very 
notable antobiography ; while it reveals the estimate 
of himself and his surroundings, personal and 
economic, entertained, formerly and to-day, by the 
agricultural labourer. Many of us can recall the stir 
awakened by the peasant revolt of 1872. First we 
heard vaguely that the South Warwickshire labourers 
had struck for higher wages; then that the strike 
had covered all the counties between Thames and 
Trent ; next came a series of descriptive articles in 
the Daily News from the vivacious pen of Archibald 
Forbes ; presently members of Parliament and trades 
unions were sending money help, until by the month 
of May the union which began in February with a 
few hundred men and a capital of five shillings in 
coppers had enrolled 50,000 members, with £800 in 
the bank. The Spartacus of this servile war was 
Joseph Arch. His father was a Warwickshire 
labourer, his mother a woman unusually intelligent 
and resolute. She supplemented by her teaching 
little Joe's brief school education, practised him in 
arithmetic and writing when his hard day’s work in 
the fields was done, read with him Shakespeare and 
the Bible, instilled into him principles of self-help, 
self-reliance, and, it must be added, of revolt. She 
dared herself to face successfully the despotism of the 
parson’s wife, who punished her by petty persecu- 
tions and by the withholding of Christmas charities. 
Without or with the rectory coals and blankets the 
Barford peasant’s life was a hard one. Wages 
were at the most twelve shillings, sometimes nine 





shillings a week; the wheaten loaf cost from 
sevenpence to a shilling, tea six shillings, and 
sugar eightpence a pound; the family meals 
were of dry barley bread, potatoes, greens, kettle 
broth; bacon for the father now and then, fresh 
meat unknown. Every second man was a poacher, 
from hunger, not from wantonness; nine out of 
ten received parish help; but the Archs’ cottage 
and garden were their own; the brave mother 
earned money as charwoman or laundress; and 
somehow, even through the dreadful winter of 
1835, the family held their way, not without cruel 
suffering, but without assistance and without debt. 
From nine years old Joe’s life-work began; crow- 
scaring at fourpence a day, then ploughboying at 
sixpence, with much to bear from the brutal carters, 
who in mere savagery used their whips upon the 
lads; by-and-by he became a stable boy at eight 
shillings a week, won prizes as plougher and hedge- 
cutter, left home for a wanderjahr to work in 
better-paid parts of England, returned with money 
in his pocket and with gathered knowledge in his 
brain, to look after his father, now a widower and 
infirm, to marry a wife, a clean, good housekeeper, 
“but no companion to him in his aspirations,’ to 
tramp abroad on Sundays as a Wesleyan local 
preacher, to read the newspaper studiously, pro- 
claim himself a Liberal in politics, defy the 
tyranny of his “betters,” as his mother had done 
before him. He had gained fame and influence 
far beyond his native village; everywhere he had 
preached quietly the gospel of discontent, and the 
necessity of organised combination as its only remedy; 
his neighbours came to feel that he, if anyone, would 
help them in their extremity; they invited him to 
form a union; and, standing on a pig-stool one wet 
February evening under a tree at Wellesbourne, he 
roused them to passionate enthusiasm and enrolled 
three hundred members. The fire spread, as he says, 
like sparks in stubble; in less capable hands it would 
have burnt itself out as quickly; but he showed 
himself not only an agitator but an organiser. The 
branch unions, as they formed, were consolidated 
into district unions; these were affiliated to a 
central national union of delegates, with an executive 
of twelve labourers, and a consultative committee of 
educated gentlemen to advise, but not to vote. 
Three-fourths of the funds were received and distri- 
buted by the executive; one-fourth was reserved for 
current expenses to each district committee. So the 
movement sped and prospered; wages everywhere 
leapt up; by December the farmers were offering 
three shillings more than in previous years ; but the 
rise was not universal, and never rose above fifteen 
shillings. Large numbers of men were helped to 
emigrate. Arch visited Canada, was cordially enter- 
tained, returned with a report which influenced 
hundreds at the moment, and has continued ever 
since to drain this country of its best workers, 
enabling the colonies by the influx of skilled labour 
into their midst to beat English farmers in produce 
on their own ground. Arch places this first among 
the causes of rural depletion; goes so far as to say 
that at the present time boys and old men form the 
majority of our village populations, that the strong 
and able-bodied and expert have gone, and will 
continue to go. We should have liked more particu- 
lars and some figures in support of this statement. 
The movement had good friends from the com- 
mencement. Thorold Rogers wrote and spoke for 
it, Cardinal Manning blessed it, Auberon Herbert, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Jesse Collings, Mr. Dixon of 
Birmingham, Canon Girdlestone, Tom Hughes, 
Bradlaugh, all supported it with voice or pen or 
funds. But the opposition was bitter and persistent 
from magistrates, landlords, farmers, parsons. 
Labourers meeting in the open air were summoned 
and fined for obstructing the Queen’s highway. Arch 
half-filled the Farringdon market-place with a crowd, 
was tried before the local bench, engaged Fitzjames 
Stephens to defend, and obtained a dismissal of the 
case. In a Sussex village the police attended in 
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force and forbade the meeting; Arch informed them 
that he was advocating a petition to the Queen and 
dared them to interfere. Sixteen respectable women 
were punished with hard labour by two clerical 
magistrates for picketing outside blacklegs ; £80 were 
subscribed, the women when released were drawn in 
triumph by a vast crowd to the door of the prose- 
cuting farmer and presented with £5 apiece. Arch 
tried always, but in vain, to win and to convince the 
farmers: suffering directly, as did the labourers 
indirectly, from oppressive landlordism, they ought, 
he urged, to stand beside their men—and he was 
right. But they were too ignorant and too proud, 
and they paid the penalty. With the clergy he kept 
no terms, and his bitter attacks on them as a class, 
from which his aristocratic editor thinks it politic 
to dissociate herself, are expressive of bucolic 
feeling now as then. Twice in the last thirty years 
the labourers have risen for their rights—under 
Arch in 1872, on their electoral enfranchisement in 
1885. At both times they found the clergy dead 
against them, fettered by the officialism which in all 
establishments ranges privileged functionaries on the 
side of the well-to-do. It has been a fatal policy, 
embittered in cases not a few by sectarian bigotry, 
by personal arrogance, by sumptuary impertinence, 
by magisterial injustice ; and it has sunk irremovably 
into the agricultural mind. At the Labourers’ 
Conference, held in London by Mr. Schnadhorst 
in 1892, clericophobia was the keynote of Hodge’s 
utterances. As allotment landlord, as vestry 
chairman, school manager, Primrose Leaguer, charity 
trustee, the parson held an eminence of obloquy 
which must have made sore trial of his Chris- 
tian temper when his frank critics on their 
return encountered him in churchyard path or 
village street. Lady Warwick, with the imperfect 
knowledge natural to her position, credits the coun- 
try clergy with sincere anxiety to do their duty. 
It is a blossom that bears no fruit :—“ His intentions 
may be good,” said to us a Warwickshire hind of 
his rector the other day—“ his intentions may be 
good, but his actions is bad.” They have forfeited 
splendid opportunities, have sinned against social 
knowledge and Christian, not to say priestly, obli- 
gation ; they have wooed, will win, and will deserve, 
the extinction which menaces their order. For the 
rest, the task of editing is creditably performed. 
There are two slips only in the book: a confusion 
on page 10 between the Municipal Reform year, 
1835, and the Corn Law Repeal of 1845; and a sen- 
tence wrongly punctuated and printed on page 238. 
Of the author's iterated self-praise, some at least 
might have been suppressed. The trumpet is an 
exhilarating instrument, but when a man blows his 
own too loudly and too often, he excites in us a 
preference even for the bagpipe. If the book is to 
be read, as it ought to be read, by labourers, it must 
be reproduced on less luxurious paper and in less 
cumbrous form. 

The success of the movement culminated about 
1875; the book after that loses something of its 
interest. Arch entered Parliament for North-west 
Norfolk in 1885; lost his seat in the Home Rule 
collapse ; was returned again in 1892. In the House 
of Commons he failed to make his mark; it was 
a picturesque close to a remarkable career, and that 
is all; it would have been better, we think, for 
himself and his clients had he remained a village 
Hampden. And his union went to pieces. It 
survives in the eastern counties, in and around the 
constituency where his personal popularity is main- 
tained; but from congestion of the rural market, 
from the failure of its sick fund, from other causes 
unnecessary to particularise, it has in Warwickshire 
ceased to exist; and the wages which it raised 
for a time have sunk again, except in the close 
neighbourhood of railway and cement works, 
to a maximum of twelve shillings a week. For 
further revival of the labourer's condition we must 
look to political not to voluntary action—we must 
look to Land Reform. This is for present needs 








the moral of Joseph Arch’s book. From bad to 
worse and worst, with inexorable steadiness, flows 
the tide of agricultural depression. Groaning under 
its double tribute of taxation and of rent, denuded 
of its ablest tillers, gripped by the dead hand, the 
soil of England becomes yearly less productive, its 
encumbered owner, toiler, middleman, less qualified 
to meet the increasing competition of the foreigner. 
The universal experience of other lands, the limited 
experience of our own, point to facility of acquisi- 
tion, security of tenure, multiplied holdings, removal 
of restrictions, as essential to fertile crops and 
prosperous crop-growers. Will the statesman ever 
arise, with mind well-informed, constructive, and 
courageous, to penetrate and solve the problem? 
There are no signs of him as yet. 





AN ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF A®TOLIA. 
ZETOLIA: ITS GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
By William J. Woodhouse, M.A., F.R.G.S. (formerly 
Student in the British School at Athens). With Maps 
and Illustrations. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
Tuis handsome volume is one of the first fruits 
of two expedients for the promotion of classical 
research adopted by the University of Oxford. One 
was the foundation of the Conington Prize, the 
other the establishment of a Research Fellowship 
out of the endowments of the Craven Foundation. 
Mr. Woodhouse obtained the Conington Prize in 
1894 with an essay, which has been somewhat 
enlarged into this treatise; and he wrote that 
essay from work done in Greece as Craven Fellow 
in 1892 and 1893. He was also a student at that 
British School in Athens which has hitherto received 
in this country a pecuniary support far below what 
its merits deserve. The solid value of the book 
justifies both the appointment of the Fellow and the 
award of the prize. It is a minute and careful 
account of the geography and topography of AZ tolia 
by a trained scholar who, as he modestly says, 
desires to follow in the footsteps of Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, and do for an out-of-the-way part of 
continental Greece work resembling that which his 
master has done with such eminent success in Asia 
Minor. 

JEtolia is one of the parts of Greece to which 
both the topographer, the archeologist and the 
historian have given least thought and pains. 
It has had comparatively little attraction for 
the historian because it was prominent only 
at the very beginning of our records, in the 
“heroic age” known to us by legend and poetry, 
and in the age of decadence, when the A‘tolian 
Confederacy played a conspicuous part in the wars 
of the third and second centuries B.c. The legend 
of Calydon in the ninth book of the Iliad, and the 
strife with Rome and the Achaian League shortly 
before the conquest of Greece by the Romans, draw 
to this corner of Greece during that period an atten- 
tion which we need seldom bestow on these valieys 
during the eight centuries that lie between. A®tolia, 
in fact, is one of the least characteristically Greek 
parts of Greece. It produced no poets, no historians, 
no philosophers, no artists. Its architectural remains 
are chiefly military, and there is no temple of wide 
fame or conspicuous beauty. Thus it has been com- 
paratively overlooked by travellers and students of 
art ; and we are the more grateful to Mr. Woodhouse 
for the minute and careful examination of the region 
which he gives us here. He is, fortunately, some- 
thing of a geologist, and is thus able to deal with 
those physical features a comprehension of which is 
essential to all sound knowledge of any country 
more thoroughly than most archeologists could do, 
for a master of this branch of physical science is 
not often found among Hellenic scholars, whose 
thoughts and eyes are attracted by quite other 
things. 

The book begins with six chapters on the geo- 
graphy of the country, giving a general description 
of the mountain chains and valleys, the lakes and 
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the plains. Two chapters follow on the -£tolian 
tribes. Finally, thirteen chapters, forming the bulk 
of the treatise, are devoted toa careful topographical 
account of the sites of various cities, with efforts to 
identify those which are known to us by poetry or 
history, and a description of the existing remains. 
The descriptions are careful, and the examination of 
the data for identification is conducted with minute- 
ness and thoroughness, turning to good account the 
few data which we have from Thucydides and 
Xenophon regarding the coast districts, and from 
Polybius and other later writers regarding both 
these and the inner country. Incidentally, a good 
deal of light is thrown on the history of the -Etolian 
league and on the campaigns against the league 
both of the Macedonian kings attacking the 
Etolians from the north and of the Achaians 
coming from the south. 

It is interesting to find, as, indeed, both history 
and geography would lead us to expect, that the 
/Etolian lands were most truly Hellenic and most 
civilised along the coast, and least Hellenic in the 
wild mountains of the north. In these inner valleys 
there are traces of a large population — large, 
that is to say, when one has regard to the 
ruggedness of the country; but it would seem 
to have been only semi-Hellenic in language 
and habits. The fortifications are very rude, 
and the whole aspect of the existing remains points 
to the conclusion that in this region the people lived 
in a tribal rather than in a civic state, and in their 
ways of life resembled the rude Epirots more than 
they did the Greeks proper along the shores of the 
Corinthian Gulf. There was, however, it would 
seem, a shrine and oracle of at least one Greek hero, 
Odysseus, among them; and Mr. Woodhouse finds the 
site of it, at the present monastery of Prossos, con- 
firming his view by the dedication of the shrine to 
the Panaghia, for in Greek countries the Virgin 
Mary often represents Athena, the Virgin Goddess 
of Antiquity (p. 303-4). We gather from him that 
the remains of Roman and Byzantine times are com- 
paratively unimportant, and it is only along the 
coasts that there seems to have been any Turkish 
population. The Mussulman element was very 
small even there. We have looked, but have looked 
in vain, to see whether he has anything to say as 
to the probable presence of immigrant Slavs or 
Albanians. Some allusions, however, occur to the 
nomad Vlachs (Wallachians) who still wander over 
the inner valleys (p. 20) of A®tolia, and who act as 
muleteers in Acarnania (where they are called Black 
Cloaks). One is surprised to find these people, of 
whom there are probably half a million in Mace- 
donia, so far to the south-west ; but parts of Ztolia 
and Acarnania, as well as Thessaly, were at one time 
under Wallach rule. 

The book is well provided with maps and with 
extremely good photographic illustrations. We 
gather from it that the scenery is often beautiful, 
and even striking, and that the country is peaceable, 
for nothing is said regarding brigandage. The in- 
terior seems to be very little visited, and only fit for a 
traveller who knows the ways of the people and is 
prepared for discomforts. To such a one it ought to 
be extremely interesting. It is lamentable to be told 
that here, as in other parts of Greece, the charcoal 
burner is destroying the forests, and the goats are 
preventing the growth of young trees to replace 
those which perish. With the destruction of the 
natural covering of the hills comes the loss of soil 
and pasturage from their slopes. Unfortunately, in 
Greece, as in some other more advanced States, the 
government has not the courage to take effective 
steps to prevent this steady reduction of the natural 
resources of the country. A hardly less lamentable 
loss of antiquities is in progress. Where any work 
of art or any store of coins is discovered, the former 
are usually smuggled down to the coast to be secretly 
disposed of, the trace of the spot where they were 
found being lost, while the latter, if of gold or silver, 
probably go to the melting-pot. 





BEYOND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

A Frontier Campaiax. By Viscount Fincastle, V.C., 
Lieutenant 16th (Queen’s) Lancers, and P. C. Eliott- 
Lockhart, Lieutenant ‘Queen's Own” Corps of Guides. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

Tue Srory OF THE MALAKAND FIELD FORCE. 
L. Spencer Churchill, Lieutenant 4th Hussars. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

History treads close upon the heels of events in 
these days. The operations of the Malakand (after- 
wards the Buner) field force were brought to an end 
in the middle of January, and the narrative of them 
by Viscount Fincastle and Mr. Eliott-Lockhart was 
published in London before the end of February. 
These two young officers served with different 
brigades, and one or other was an eye-witness of 
nearly all the incidents described. There are some 
signs of haste in composition, but the story is told 
clearly and vividly, and it is illustrated by a number 
of admirable sketches by several officers. The 
operations which are here recorded, though less 
extensive than those conducted by Sir William 
Lockhart in Tirah, are perhaps more varied and 
picturesque. There is first the defence of the camps 
on the Malakand Pass and the fort at Chakdara 
against the sudden attack of the tribes. So sudden 
was this that the officer who commanded the fort 
was playing polo at Khar, eight miles off, on the 
evening of the 26th of July, when the news was 
brought to him that the tribes were rising. He rode 
back to the fort through the midst of the men who 
a few hours afterwards tried to storm his post, but 
who let him pass unbarmed. The small garrisons, con- 
sisting of two companies of Sikhs and sixty men of the 
11th Bengal Lancers, had six days and nights of per- 
petual fighting before they were relieved. Yet their 
sufferings were less than those of the relieving troops, 
hurried up by forced marches from Rawal Pindi to 
the Malakand, many of whom died from heat 
apoplexy. 

The relief of Chakdara was followed by an advance 
up the Swat, and the defeat of the Swatis and Buner- 
wals at Landakai. It was in this action that one of the 
authors, Lord Fincastle, won the Victoria Cross for his 
share in bringing off a wounded officer whom the 
tribesmen were already hacking at with their 
swords. Lord Fincastle had joined the force as 
correspondent of the Times, but had been placed on 
Sir Bindon Blood’s staff. Next came the expedition 
against the Mohmands, which was checked for a 
time by the night attack made by the Mamunds on 
General Jeffreys’s camp at Markhanaij. No attempt 
was made to rush the camp, but a very hot fire was 
poured into it for several hours. A man sat in a 
nullah on one side of it “and shouted out directions 
to his brethren on the other side. He was probably 
their instructor of musketry, as he kept on yelling, 
‘Shoot low, shoot low—all your bullets are going 
high! Kill the pigs—killthem!’” The punishment 
of the Mamunds for this attack proved a long and 
costly business, especially as part of their land lay 
within the Afghan border. At the end of a month 
they submitted on easy terms. In the course of 
that time “ we had captured, together with all their 
hoarded stores of grain, twenty-six villages, of which 
we had destroyed the fortifications and towers. 
This latter punishment is felt by these people even 
more acutely than the loss of their grain; for the 
wood, which is an essential feature in the con- 
struction of these buildings, is extremely scarce and 
difficult to obtain, trees in these desolate highlands 
being few and far between.” 

The Bunerwals, who had taken part in the fighting 
in the Swat Valley, had still to be dealt with, as they 
refused to pay the fines imposed on them; but the in- 
vasion of Buner was deferred till the Tirah operations 
were suspended. The Bunerwals had a high reputa- 
tion among their neighbours, confirmed by our own 
experience in the Ambela campaign. But, attacked 
as they were this time by the back door, the 
Tangi Pass, leading into the head of their valley, 
they made little resistance. Their villages had no 
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towers or defences like those of other clans. There 
is a short chapter on the causes of the outbreak, and 
another, of more value, on the commissariat and 
transport arrangements. <A large scale map of 
Swat, Bajaur, and Buner is given, but a good many 
of the places mentioned in the book are not to be 
found in it. 

Lieutenant Churchill's book is not so fully up-to- 
date as the other account of the same campaign, for 
it speaks of the invasion of Buner as if it was still 
prospective. Its author joined the force as corre- 
spondent of the Pioneer and of the Daily Telegraph, 
in the beginning of September, and was therefore an 
eyewitness of only the latter half of the operations. 
This places him at some disadvantage, as compared 
with the authors of “A Frontier Campaign,” and it 
must be added that the simplicity and soldierly direct- 
ness of their narrative is preferable to his rather 
florid style. Passages like this, however suited to 
the columns of a newspaper, should have been 
pruned out of the book:—“The noise of firing 
echoed among the hills. Its echoes are ringing still. 
One valley caught the waves of sound and passed 
them to the next, till the whole wide mountain 
region rocked with the confusion of the tumult.” 
The judgments pronounced are peremptory, and 
sometimes hasty. After subduing the Swat Valley, 
Sir Bindon Blood reconnoitred the Karakar Pass 
on the 25th August, and proposed to cross over into 
Buner. “Telegrams were despatched to India on 
the subject, and, after much delay and hesitation, 
the Viceroy decided against the recommendation 
of his victorious general. Though the desirability 
of settling with the Bunerwals was fully admitted, 
the Government shrank from the risk. The Mala- 
kand field force thus remained idle for nearly a 
fortnight.” Here the reasons for postponement are 
ignored. The punishment of the Mohmands was 
more urgent; and it was, in fact, only eight days 
after the reconnaissance, viz. on the 2nd of September, 
that the force received definite orders to advance 
through Bajaur into the Mohmand country. 

Batin spite of these drawbacks the book gains upon 
the reader. The author has the ability and alertness 
of mind to be looked for in a son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The story is well told, with ample detail, 
and good maps are supplied to illustrate it. The 
account of the actions in the Mamund Valley is 
excellent. It forms in itself a study of frontier 
warfare, how to do it, and how not to do it. Of 
the many mistakes made there, the first was the 
burning of a village which was said to have a troop- 
horse, captured in the Swat Valley. The horse was 
not to be found, but the officious informers from 
another village eagerly pointed out where it had 
been stabled. This untimely, even if deserved, 
punishment was inflicted on the 13th of September, 
and seems to have provoked the attack on General 
Jeffreys’s camp on the night of the 14th, which 
deranged the whole pian of operations. There is 
not much to be gained from the author's discussion 
of the causes of the outbreak, or the “ forward 
policy.” He tries ‘to apply the intelligence of a 
plain man to the vast mass of expert evidence, which 
on this subject is so great that it staggers reason, 
baffles memory, and exhausts patience”; but the 
result is inconclusive. On the other hand, he has 
many sensible remarks on military details—on the 
arms question, sniping, transport, frontier tactics, 
and especially the use of cavalry. He brings out 
the excellence of the Corps of Guides, both horse and 
foot. A few of the Afridis among them deserted, as 
was not surprising, when they knew that Tirah was 
to be invaded; but others showed exemplary devo- 
tion and courage. After comparing the Sikh with 


the Afridi, the author quotes the opinion of a 
Gurkha subadar: “ He said that he liked the Sikhs 
better, but would sooner have Afridis with him at a 
pinch than any other breed of men in India.” There 
are a good many misprints, but an officer who is 
serving in India is at a disadvantage in revising his 
proofs, 


OLD FRIENDS, 


“Guesses aT TrvutTH.” By Two Brothers. London: 


Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


WE welcome cordially the reappearance of an old 
friend of our youth, whose survival is as much to 
the credit of our times as of its authors. For 
“Guesses at Truth” is pre-eminently what John 
Lamb called “John Buancle”—“a healthy book,” 
and especially medicinal for a decadent age. In the 
sixty years since its first appearance whole libraries 
have been written upon the subjects it discusses— 
“broken lights that have had their day and ceased 
to be”—and its survival, therefore, is due to 
something besides the vitality of the questions 
debated. No doubt many of these questions have 
the advantage the owl in Froude’s parable claimed 
for the one subject which it informed the cat was 
alone worth consideration: “ Whether the owl came 
from the egg, or the egg from the owl, originally.” 
“ But,” objected the cat, “that is a question which 
can never be finally answered.” ‘Of course not,” 
rejoined the owl, “ and that is just the beauty of it; 
one can go on arguing it for ever.” But though the 
debated persists through all ages, each age usually 
produces and prefers its own debaters, as “The 
Guesses ” admit. “ The main employment of authors, 
in their collective capacity, is to translate the 
thoughts of other ages into the language of their 
own. Nor is this a useless or unimportant task ; 
for it is the only way of making knowledge either 
fruitful or powerful.” It is surprising, then, that 
“Guesses at Truth” should still hold the field, 
in spite of its being handicapped by some extinct 
controversies, and some puerile arguments and 
illustrations. You could hardly find, for instance, 
in a tract to-day a lengthy argument to prove that 
it was lawful for a Christian to be witty or humor- 
ous, even though “He who came to set us an 
example how we ought to walk, never indulged in 
wit or ridicule, and thereby showed that such levities 
are not becoming in those who profess to follow 
Him.” 

This absurd argument is met by an illustration yet 
more absurd. “As rationally might it be argued, 
that, because there are no trees or houses in the sky, 
it is therefore profane and sinful to plant trees and 
build houses on the earth.” If such a preposterous 
objection to wit or ridicule was worth notice at all, 
it would best have been met by an instance—of which 
there is at least one—of our Lord’s use of ridicule in 
its most caustic form of irony. But the brothers 
are seldom strong at illustration. ‘“ Some things we 
improve; and so we assume that we can improve, 
and are to improve, all things; as though it followed 
that, because we can mend a pen, we can with the 
same ease mend an eagle’s wing; as though, because 
nibbing the pen strengthens it, paring the eagle’s 
wings must strengthen them also.” On the other 
hand, hardly any author of our generation has said 
profounder things of poetry and of poets than are 
to be found in this volume, especially in its criticisms 
of Shakespeare and of Wordsworth. Nothing, for 
instance, could be truer than his criticism of Words- 
worth's habit of altering poems when the mood in 
which he had originally written them had completely 
changed. When, for example, “ Laodamia” was 
originally published in 1815, the lady was translated 
to heaven; in the edition of 1827, she was thrust 
down to hell; but in the later editions she was 
relegated to purgatory! “Ona first perceiving this 
change, one naturally supposes that some new light 
must have broken upon the poet, or rather some new 
darkness; that he must at least have discovered 
some fresh marks of guilt in ‘ Laodamia,’ of which 
before he was not aware. But it is not so. Her 
words, her actions, her feelings are just what they 
were; the change is solely in the author's mind.” 
And here foilows a really fine and profound dis- 
quisition upon such capricious violations of the ideal 
unity of works of the imagination. You cannot read 
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headache, so distracting and disjointed is its plan, or 
rather lack of plan, but for occasional half hours you 
could not have a more suggestive and instructive 
companion. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


A CuiLp’s History or Iretanp. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


APART from his authorship of “The Origin and 
History of Ivish Names of Places"—the best work 
of its kind in the language—and his “Old Celtic 
Romances,” whose perusal, it is said, caused a kindred 
reflowering of the artistic genius of Sir Edward 
Burne. Jones, Dr. Joyce is honourably known already 
by his “ Short History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to 1608." Dr. Joyce now gives us a so-called 
“ Child’s History of Ireland,” which, by its attractive 
individuality, is just as well suited for grown-up 
as for juvenile readers. This pretty volume is 
profusely illustrated; indeed, no such rare and 
curious series of carefully selected and graduated, 
and beautifully executed, engravings has ever before 
been presented between the covers of a single Irish 
work. We may add that no writer has yet appeared 
who, from his versatile knowledge of the Irish 
language and literature, Irish law and custom, and 
Irish folklore and folksong, has been better able than 
Dr. Joyce to throw such a succession of vivid side- 
lights upon his subject. 

As suitable instances of his style, knowledge of 
his subject, and impartial attitude, let us cite two 
passages: the one a description of the repulse of 
William III. at Limerick, the other an account of 
the relief of Derry :— 


“ During all this time the citizens viewed the fight from every 
convenient standpoint—walls, windows, roofs, and streets—but 
could see little through the thick cloud of smoke and dust. 
When at last they became aware that the assailants were pre- 
vailing, they rushed down in multitudes by common impulse 
from their view places, and seizing every weapon they could lay 
their hands on, dashed into the midst of the uproar and joined 
eagerly in the fray. Even the women, like the women of Derry, 
forced their way in crowds to the front, right up to the solid 
advancing ranks, and, regardless of danger onl death, flung 
broken bottles, stones, and all sorts of next-to-hand missiles in 
the very faces of the assailants. ‘The very women,’ as Story 
tells us, ‘who boldly stood in the trench were nearer our men 
than their own.’ At last the assailants, unable to with- 
stand the tremendous and unexpected resistance, yielded, and, 
turning round, rushed back through the breach in headlong 
confusion; and in a few moments the old city was cleared of 
every foreign soldier, except the killed and wounded. * 
When the townspeople heard the roar of artillery, a hungry 
crowd rushed to the battlements ; and while they strained their 
eyes, breathless and anxious, the foremost ship, the Mountjoy, 
struck the boom, but rebounded from it and ran aground. 
Instantly the besiegers, with a mighty shout, rushed to their 
boats or plunged into the water to board her; and the multitudes 
on the walls, who could see nothing for the smoke and darkness, 
heard the soldiers beneath them shouting that the ship was 
taken; ‘whereupon,’ says an eye-witness, ‘a shrill cry of 
misery like the wailings of women was heard from the walls’ ; 
and men in tatters, with faces all blackened with hunger, smoke 
and powder, looked despairingly in each other's eyes. But only 
for a few moments. The vessel, freeing herself by the rebound 
of a broadside fired landward from her guns, was seen emerging 
from the smoke. A second time she struck the boom full force 
and broke it ; and the whole three ships sailed up to the town 
amid frantie cries of joy.” 

Mr. Joyce writes history, not politics, and it is 
this distinctive characteristic which gives peculiar 
value to his works. 


FICTION. 


Tue Wircn-Wire. By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 


Tue Secret or a Hottow Tree. By Traunton Covertside. 
London : Digby, Long & Co. 

A Forcorren Srx. By Dorothea Gerard. London and 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 

Miss SARAH TYTLER, in her latest story, “The 

Witch-Wife,” takes us once more amid the scenes 





and characters which she knows so intimately and 
depicts so graphically. That is to say, the book 
deals with Scotland and the Scotch, as many of this 
writer's former works have done; but here a more 
tragic note is struck than is customary with her, 
and the sombre suggestion of the title-page is fully 
carried out in the course of this grim narrative. 
For the period is that of two centuries past—a time 
when the barbarous superstitions which no longer 
found favour in England still lingered in the sterner 
soil of Scotland. and when the reputation of being a 
witch was apt to lead its luckless possessor to the 
stake, whereat so many of her predecessors had met 
their doom. Miss Tytler tells us that the heroine 
of this “ ower-true tale,” Sibella Bethune, commonly 
known as “Sousie Sibbie,” did actually perish as 
she so vividly describes in this story, and that the 
curious circumstances attending her butchery are 
related in the annals of a certain Scottish family in 
which the unfortunate creature had been a nurse. 
With her murder came to an end that long pro- 
cession of savage crimes, perpetrated in the name 
of religion and sanctioned by law, which dis- 
graced the Lowlands even so lately as the 
end of the seventeenth century. The story that 
hinges upon Sousie Sibbie’s dreadful fate is 
interesting and well-told, containing several excel- 
lent sketches of character. It opens with the birth 
of the puny wailing babe for whose sustenance the 
services of the reputed “ witch-wife” are grudgingly 
sought by the infant’s distracted parents. Sousie 
Sibbie does her duty nobly by her foster-child, and 
when the babe grows up a sturdy young man, and 
becomes in due course Laird of Glenfierroch, he does 
not fail to testify to his grateful affection for the 
good creature who had saved his life in infancy by 
her unremitting care. But evil days fall alike upon 
young Glenfierroch and his iurse ; the former being 
drawn into a plot against the king, which ends in 
his banishment from Scotland as an outlawed man 
with a price upon his head, whilst Sibbie Bethune 
is accused on a false charge of witchcraft, and con- 
demned to the stake. The sinister scene of her 
murder is powerfully depicted in a very thrilling 
chapter, the crude horrors of the execution being 
artistically veiled, while its dramatic features are 
heightened by this praiseworthy reserve. Upon the 
complex character of poor Sibbie Bethune Miss 
Tytler has expended her best endeavours, and the 
book derives its chief attraction from the central 
figure of the “ witch.” Wecan hardly commend so 
gruesome a story to the notice of weak-nerved 
persons, but readers who feel themselves to be made 
of sterner stuff will find in it a really interesting 
and well-written study of social amenities in the 
days of the later Stuarts. 

A good old melodrama, wherein love and hate, 
domestic life, and fierce crime are judiciously inter- 
woven, is “ The Secret of a Hollow Tree.” It is not 
a great work, even of its own class, but we have 
read many worse. A certain Squire Matthews dis- 
inherits his nephew, Jack Morgan, because he refuses 
to marry an heiress, preferring the Squire’s penniless 
ward to the heiress and ten thousand a year. The 
disinheritance of Jack Morgan is a joy to his wicked 
cousin, Prichard Williams by rame, who sees before 
him a fair prospect of getting not only the Squire’s 
estate but the handsome heiress to boot. It might 
have been supposed that Prichard would have been 
satisfied with these good things; but, like most of 
the villains of the melodrama, he is possessed by a 
feeling of implacable hatred towards the man whose 
place he has taken, and desires to humiliate as well 
as ruin him. His opportunity comes when the 
Squire is shot dead by a huntsman whom he had 
discharged from his employment. He accuses Jack 
Morgan of the crime, and, appearances being against 
the latter, he is hurried off to jail and duly com- 
mitted for trial on the capital charge. But the 
innocent Jack is not without friends, among whom 
a certain gipsy king, named Petulengro, holds 
a prominent place. It is by Petulengro that the 
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real assassin is discovered, and Jack's innocence 
established, and it is by the same potent personage 
that everything is made right in the end, even to the 
extent of the restoration of Jack’s fallen fortunes. 
It will be seen that the plot of the story is laid upon 
the good old lines, but the tale is told in a spirited 
fashion, and not a few of the characters are sketched 
in a way to command our admiration and sympathy. 
There are, moreover, some capital hunting scenes in 
the book, so that it is possible to spend a very 
pleasant evening over the pages of “ The Secret of a 
Hollow Tree.” The title, it must be admitted, is 
distinctly bad, and the author's nom de plume is still 
worse. Yet the critic easily forgives these faults for 
the sake of the story as a whole, and for the 
agreeable flavour of the late Mrs. Henry Wood 
which it brings back to his palate. 

Although “ A Forgotten Sin” is marked by many 
of the good qualities which distinguish the writings 
of Dorothea Gerard, it cannot be said to be altogether 
satisfactory as a piece of work. The plot is too 
thin for the space which it is made to cover, and, 
though the padding is excellent of its kind, it is 
not sufficiently good to prevent a certain sense of 
weariness in the reader’s mind. Mr. Morell, a 
“ beauty-man,” who in his early life had been con- 
cerned in one unhappy episode, by his marriage with 
a plain-featured heiress had become the owner of 
a large estate and a substantial fortune. One child 
only was born of the marriage, Esmé by name, a 
charming girl, upon whom both father and mother 
lavished the love they no longer felt for each other. 
Everything would have gone well in the family but 
for the fact that Mr. Morell had a taste for specula- 
tion—a taste which, in the end, brought him to the 
brink of ruin. In the very nick of time, when only a 
week or two stood between him and bankruptcy, he 
discovered an ideal husband for his daughter. This 
was a young man named Dennison, the happy pos- 
sessor of a million and a half of money. Naturally 
suspicious of everybody, as millionaires are wont to 
be, Dennison could not resist the fascinations of 
Esmé's beauty and innocence, and after a vain 
struggle for liberty he succumbed, and made her an 
offer of marriage. Thereupon Mr. Morell explained 
his own sad case to the young man, and was 
gratified with a loan sufficient to relieve him from 
his immediate embarrassments. Charles Dennison, 
who was half Spanish by parentage, was a man of 
excitable temperament, who, before he had known 
Esmé, had passed a somewhat stormy youth. Music, 
the passion of his life, was the shortest road to his 
heart, and a beautiful singer at the opera succeeded 
in enthralling him after his betrothal. Mr. Morell 
saw his daughter suffering and drooping under the 
change in her lover, and he knew that the rupture 
of the engagement would mean his own ruin. In 
these circumstances he determined to discover the 
woman who had infatuated Dennison, and to appeal 
to her in his daughter's name to let the millionaire 
go. In due time he learns that the lady is a certain 
Signora Belveda, who is for the moment the leading 
singer at Covent Garden. He goes to her, and 
frankly telling the whole story, not even omitting 
his own financial difficulties, implores her to have 
mercy upon him and his daughter, and to relinquish 
her hold upon Dennison. Then it is that Signora 
Belveda reveals herself to him as his own child, 
the daughter of the woman he had ruined and aban- 
doned in his youth, and regarding whose fate he had 
never thought it necessary to make any inquiry. 
Signora Belveda had been brought up by an uncle 
who had taught her to loathe her father, and had 
made her promise to avenge her mother’s wrong if 
she ever had the power of doing so. The power is 
in her hands now, and she uses it without mercy. 
Nothing is left for the unhappy Mr. Morell but to 
go home and shoot himself. He does this promptly ; 
and, strange to say, the result of his suicide is not 
only to soften the heart of his unacknowledged 
daughter, but to bring Dennison back to Esmé, so 
that the story ends happily, after all. 








MORE APRIL REVIEWS. 


THE Jingo Unionist who exposes “The Failure of our 
Foreign Policy” in the Contemporary Review this 
month has spoilt a good case by his violence. His 
attack, as it stands, indeed, consists mainly of sound 
and fury and froth. British markets, we learn, 
are being cut off, British rights ridden over rough- 
shod, in pursuance of a plan carefully devised be- 
tween France and Russia. Yet British Ministers 
have no policy except that of exacting paper pledges 
—which they do not always get—for the mainten- 
ance of “commercial independence.” A Russian 
Foreign Minister is a trained expert: an English 
Foreign Minister may be anyone of Cabinet rank. 
Poor Lord Salisbury! The writer does not so much 
as allude to the reputation which Conservatives have 
been dwelling on, and Liberals questioning, for more 
than twenty years. Were a commercial house(he says) 
toconduct its business after the manner of the Foreign 
Office, it would presently be bankrupt: the action of 
Ministers is the most cogent argument yet produced 
for the admission of women to high office: less 
harm would be done by a Cabinet including “ Messrs. 
Tanner, Tynan, and Labouchere”: in fine, the choice 
lies between the maintenance in power of the pre- 
sent Government and the protection of Imperial 
interests! We half suspect that the author’s design 
may be to rehabilitate the Ministry by carica- 
turing Jingoism; but we know, nevertheless, that 
he expresses the feeling of the noisiest Jingo Im- 
perialist to-day, and we cannot suppose that Tues- 
day’s Parliamentary Report has relieved him 
much. The closing article, on the other hand 
(“The Balance of Power,” signed “ Quorum Pars 
Fui”), is a sober and sensible as well as a learned 
article, thoroughly favourable to Russia and France 
as peoples, and carefully distinguishing the masses 
from the fussy Chauvinists whom we personify 
as embodying the respective national wills. Pro- 
fessor Westlake, examining the situation in West 
Africa from the point of view of international 
law, concludes that (1) hinterland is a vague title, 
a pis aller in default of something better; (2) the 
French occupation by detached posts is not “ effec- 
tive occupation,” any more than the Spanish 
occupation of America three centuries ago; (3) 
treaties with savage chiefs do not give title unless 
the chieftainship implies some sort of State; but they 
may be a basis of claim as against another European 
Power, since they may be the beginning of civilisa- 
tion: and in the Niger region our treaties are better 
than those of the French. Of the rest—it is 
a good number—we can but enumerate Mr. 
Christie Murray's interesting notes on the Zola 
case, of which the outcome is fortunately modi- 
fied by the proceedings in the Assize Court last 
week ; “The Cycle Industry,” which gives some 
striking figures, showing its over-capitalisation, and 
pronounces that the trade ought to be in the hands 
of small local makers, who will buy the parts 
from the big factories and put them together them- 
selves ; Mr. Hobson's exposure of Mr. Mallock’s most 
uninductive economics; and a study of Ferdinand 
Fabre, the clerical novelist of French rural and 
clerical life, by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

The Russian Question takes the place of the 
Silver Question in the National Review this month. 
Professor Vambéry (“Great Britain and Her Rivals 
in Asia”) damps Russophobia by arguing that 
Russia, Germany and France can in reality effect 
very little in civilising Asia compared with the 
results attained and attainable by England. As we 
have done far better in India than Russia has in 
Central Asia, or France in Algeria or Tonquin, so 
our individualism will extend our supremacy in 
China much more effectually than the medieval 
economic policy of our rivals can avail for them. 
Dr. Markoff urges that itis Russia’s mission to civilise 
China, and that an Anglo-Russian understanding 
should be based on that ground; and Mr. W. R. 
Lawson deals most instructively with ‘“ Russian 
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Sinews of War ”’—and the weaknesses in them. 
As a counterpoise to all this reassuring information, 
Mr. H. W. Wilson displays Francophobia, Russo- 
phobia, nay, Pantophobia—if we may coin a word— 
in his denunciation of “ Front Bench Invertebrates” 
—present occupants of that bench, be it noted. One 
might imagine from some of his statements that 
the Queen was to be detained as a prisoner 
of war at Cimiez, that the British Empire 
was a derelict left to be plundered by the world 
at large, and that our merchants were all retir- 
ing from business abroad because, with the scant 
protection they get from the Government, it is 
not worth while going on. The only thing left 
for them, we gather, is to become Frenchmen or 
Germans. “ It is better in these days to be a German 
because the Kaiser is at least a man.” Thus Mr. 
Wilson; and even Mr. Greenwood, even Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett have never got so far in their 
pessimism or patriotism as that. Of the other 
articles, Professor Harrison Moore’s “ Constitution 
Making in Australia” is a valuable sketch of a pre- 
liminary of Imperial Federation, which our Imperial 
Federationists are far too busy just now to take 
notice of; and Mr. Deane’s is a much needed protest 
against the caricatures of the Church of England to 
be found in certain popular novels. 

Cosmopolis is comparatively light and literary 
this month. There is a thunderous /£schylean 
poem—an “Ode in Contribution to the Song 
of French History’’—on “ Napoléon,” by George 
Meredith; another poem, kindly and humorous, 
in memory of Scheffel, by Hermann Snuder- 
mann; three stories—the English one by Miss 
Violet Hunt: unpublished writings of the painter 
Millet and of S. T. Coleridge (the latter continued 
from last month); a sketch of Virismarty, the 
patriotic poet of the Hungarian (political) Renais- 
sance, who died in 1855; and the usual literary 
and political chronicles. Of the less bellettristic 
articles we may note M. Charles Le Goffic’s “Sur le 
Grand Banc,” the life of the French cod-fishers on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, far harder and less 
picturesque than that which was lived aboard the 
little We're Here; a German article on the growth 
of Prussian tactics, so written as to be comprehen- 
sible by civilians; and, most of all, Olive Schreiner’s 
“Stray Thoughts on South Africa,” dealing with 
the sex problem, or the absence of it, among the 
Boers. Let us commend the passionate exposition 
of the wrongs of savage woman, as given to her by 
a Bantu woman grinding at the mill—a terribly 
lifelike presentation of oppression and suffering. 

The New Century Review is a good number. 
Captain Gambier’s article on Hungary is timely 
and interesting, though we feel disposed to query 
some of its statements. Mr. E. H. Parker writes 
pleasantly on European life in China, chiefly in 
Shanghai; and “ One of the Lost Legion,” by Julian 
Croskey, is a realistic and painful story—how far 
founded on fact, we know not—of the failure of a 
literary career.—In the New Ireland Review, “The 
Economics of Carna,” a congested district in the 
south-west of Ireland, is worth the attention of 
students of social problems. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


ONE of the most interesting features of the 
English Illustrated Magazine is an article on the 
long-sought flying machine, in which the writer 
describes some curious experiments in aérial locomo- 
tion. The story of Angelica Kaufmann—her genius, 
her success, and the vanity which led to her un- 
fortunate marriage—is related by Mr. Fred Miller. 
Mr. A. H. Mann describes a Beggar's Museum and 
its exhibits of various ingenious devices for extract- 
ing alms from the public. Fiction is contributed by 


Miss Lilian Quiller-Couch, Mr. Barry Pain, Major 
Arthur Griffiths, and other writers. 

In Cassell’s Magazine Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson 
introduces us to Vienna, the gayest and also the 





proudest city in Europe, The fact that, in order to 
obtain an invitation to a ball at Court, one must 
produce records of sixteen ennobled ancestors bears 
witness to the exclusiveness of Viennese society and 
the strictness of Court etiquette. Members of the 
Government who cannot show the necessary qualifi- 
cations are allowed to attend the balls, but are told 
not to bring their wives. Another European city, 
Venice, is the subject of an article by Mr. Alfred T. 
Story. Mrs. F. H. Williamson writes of the world of 
society, and Miss Mary Spencer Warren gives a 
description of the Mansion House and the duties of 
the Lord Mayor. In “From a Club Window” Mr. 
L. F. Austin, discussing the awful possibilities of the 
waste-paper basket as a revealer of State secrets, 
suggests as a precaution the invention of an edible 
paper for the use of politicians. Complete stories by 
Messrs. Seton Merriman, Max Pemberton and Mrs. 
Murray Hickson, and part of a serial story by Mr. 
Headon Hill, are other items of a good number. 

Sir Walter Besant, in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
restores the long-forgotten Palace of Kennington, 
where Richard II. lived as a boy, and where John 
of Gaunt took refuge from the mob during the great 
riot which arose from his quarrel with the Bishop of 
London and the trial of Wyclif. It was to this 
royal house also that Richard brought home his 
eight-year-old bride, who became a widow before 
she was old enough to be a queen. Ina causerie 
which cannot fail to please the reader Mr. Quiller- 
Couch talks of many things—from the negative and 
active virtues to a romantic idea which Dickens 
once thought of introducing into “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
but discarded because it was not warranted by 
historical fact. A description of Rufford Abbey 
by Lord Saville, “The Evolution of Comfort in 
Railway Travelling,” some complete stories, and an 
instalment of Mr. Anthohy Hope’s “Rupert of 
Hentzau” must also be mentioned.—In the Cornhill 
Magazine the author of “Deeds that won the 
Empire” describes Rodney's encounter with De 
Grasse at the battle of the Saints, when the English 
Admiral won the victory by using for the first time 
the celebrated manceuvre of breaking the line. 
Lord Castletown in an article which, in the form 
of a lecture, was read before the Irish Literary 
Society this year, follows the glorious career of 
Henry Grattan, Patriot and Imperialist. Mr. Sidney 
Lee writes of the Earl of Southampton, the friend 
and patron of Shakespeare, and of his connection 
with the sonnets. A detailed account of the 
training of housewives at the South-West London 
Polytechnic is given by Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 
Mr. Conan Doyle contributes a poem, and Mr. 
Stanley Weyman part of his serial story, “ The 
Castle Inn.” 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. Joseph Pennell gives 
valuable advice about cycling in Europe, and for 
good roads recommends France, especially in the 
south and south-east of Paris. The reason for this 
superiority is that the building and maintaining of 
the roads and the education of the engineers are in 
the charge of a government department of highways 
and bridges. Mr. Sidney Whitman writes of Eng- 
land and Germany and their past and present 
feelings for each other. Dr. Andrew Wilson con- 
tributes an interesting paper in which he discusses 
the theory of duality of the brain and its connection 
with the unusual states of mind known as “double 
consciousness” or “double personality.” ‘The Pro- 
mises of Dorothea” is the title of a complete story by 
Miss Margaret Deland. Mr. Seton Merriman’s serial, 
“ Roden’s Corner ” is continued. 

The Century gives an important place to a group 
of articles by different writers in which the Pennsyl- 
vania colliery region with its polyglot community, 
picturesque scenery and mineral wealth, is considered 
from social, artistic and commercial points of view. 
Mrs. Pennell gives an account of her experience of 
crossing the Alps on a bicycle, and Mr. Claude H. 
Wetmore describes a famous sea-fight between 
Peruvian and Chilian ironclads in the Chile 
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Other articles deal with the 
new telegraphy, the superfluous critic, heroes of the 
life-saving service and the fall of Maximilian, Arch- 


Peruvian war of 1879. 


duke of Austria and Emperor of Mexico. Mr. Bret 
Harte contributes a poem, and Mrs. Burton Harrison 
the conclusion of “Good Americans.” Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell continues his “ Adventures of Francois.”— 
In the Windsor Magazine, Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge 
traces the evolution of the War Office and enumerates 
its workers and their duties. Mr. Michael Moscow 
describes some circuit customs—from the state recep- 
tion of the judge by the sheriff and his chaplain to a 
form of leave-taking peculiar to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where the corporation present his lordship with a 
jacobus or carolus in order that he may buy a 
dagger for defence against the folk over the Border. 
Mr. Frederick Talbot and Miss Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles write of travel luxury by land and sea. 
Messrs. Max Pemberton and Percy Andreae are 
amongst the contributors of fiction.—In Temple Bar 
the anonymous writer of “ The Primate of the Wits” 
gives a charming portrait of Sydney Smith, in which 
justice is done to other attributes of his character 
than the wit which made him famous. Miss Edith 
Sellers discusses the treatment of the aged poor in 
different countries. Fiction is represented by several 
complete stories and part of Mr. Norris's serial “ The 
Widower.’—Mr. J. S. Fletcher, in the Jdler, writes of 
the beautiful town of Knaresborough, in the heart of 
Yorkshire, and its historical and legendary associa- 
tions. In addition to its Castle, Knaresborough 
possesses a dropping well of petrifying water, and a 
cave which was first the dwelling of a holy man, 
and afterwards the scene of Eugéne Aram’s crime. 
Lieutenant Henderson gives his experiences as a 
travelling commissioner in the Gold Coast Hinter- 
land. The members of the “ Idlers’ Club,” amongst 
whom are Messrs. Justin McCarthy, Max Pemberton, 
and Allen Upward, have a discussion as to whether 
Bohemianism is extinct or not. The Baroness von 
Zedlitz, Messrs. Louis Becke, Andrew Merry, and 
James MacManus contribute short stories, and Mr. 
Barry Pain a poem. The serials are Mr. Fred 
Whishaw’s “ At the Court of Catherine the Great,” 
and “The Pirates of the Solent’ by Mr. Allen 
Upward. 

In Macmillan's Magazine Mr. Charles Whibley 
criticises the oldest guide- book in the world, 
Pausanias’s “ Description of Greece.” In discussing 
the problem of commercial education, Mr. Robert 
Leighton suggests as an improvement of the system 
on which our business houses enrol their recruits, 
that employers should make careful inquiry into the 
school-record of those whom they engage. If, the 
writer contends, instead of regarding the attainments 
of boys in classics and mathematics as unnecessary, 
employers looked upon them as evidences of mental 
and moral discipline, as indispensable in business as 
in professions, the mental standard of the rank and 
file of our commerce would be raised. “ Mirabeau in 
London,” the continuation of “A Philosopher's 
Romance,” and “Recollections of a Black Bruns- 
wicker,” must also be mentioned. 

Blackwood’s Magazine has a criticism and appreci- 
ation of Mrs. Oliphant asa biographer. The memoirs 
of a Highland lady, Elizabeth Grant of Rothie- 
murchus, form the subject of another article, and 
“Progress in Ireland” and “ Life and Death in the 
Niger Delta” are also dealt with. Mr. Neil Munro’s 
“ John Splendid” and Mr. Bernard Cape’s “ Adven- 
tures of the Comte de la Muette ” are continued.—In 
Scribner's Magazine, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge describes 
the fight for the Hudson. Mr. Walter Wyckoff's 
narrative of his search for work, as one of the 
unemployed of Chicago, is written with the force and 
reality of personal experience. An instalment of 
“Red Rock” is contributed by Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, and the first part of “ The King’s Jackal” by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Brander Matthews 
writes of the conventions of the drama. 

With one or two exceptions, fiction predominates 
in the Argosy. 





A GOOD BISHOP. 


Tae Lirk or Rev. Brssop Wrwve, Bisnor or Kimiator, By James 
Hannay. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

IF, as it has been well said, the direct tendency of the biography 
of an excellent man is to reproduce the excellence it records, 
then this biography of Bishop Wynne ought to reproduce some- 
thing of the excellence of a man whose whole career in life was 
animated by a spirit of unbounded Christian charity and tolera- 
tion, in religion and polities, towards all who differed from his 
views, and whose one aim was the happiness and prosperity of 
his country, which he loved with a true patriot’s affection. The 
secret of so blameless and so lovable a character is best given 
in the words of his biographer, who writes: ‘The keynote of 
the life of Frederic Wynne was simple, very simple—love for 
the person of Jesus Christ.” A love, it may be added, which, 
when tested alike in the crucible of adversity and of prosperity, 
only came out of the trial with added brightness and purity. 
Bishop Wynne’s conduct on all occasions seems to have been 
actuated by this the greatest of all Christian graces, which he 
never ceased to recommend to his clergy, as we see from the 
following passage and elsewhere in his great charge on Christian 
union. “ Let us accustom ourselves,” he writes, “in thinking 
of Christians belonging to other communions, to keep vividly 
before our minds not so much the matters in which they differ 
from us as those in which they agree with us. having the 
same God to worship, the same Saviour to trust and love, the 
same moral code to walk by, and the same hope to gleam before 
them in the future.” Not less conspicuous was the bishop's 
love of the poor, his respect for the working classes, hi 
sympathy with their struggles and sorrows, and his vindication 
of their rights, as in many cases recorded in these pleasant 
pages, which well deserve to be read from end to end. Amongst 
the many cruel wrongs done to Ireland in the past was that 
of thrusting as bishops upon the sister country some of the 
most unfit and some of the most monstrous characters that ever 
disgraced humanity. Such Irish Protestant bishops as Jeremy 
Taylor, “the most eloquent of Divines,” and Bishop Berkeley 
were the marked exceptions. Bishop Wynne, cena as he was 
to such intellectual giants, certainly made a better bishop than 
Taylor or Berkeley, and in many respects his character, so free 
“from the gall of party bitterness,” and so tolerant and patriotic, 
reminds one of the great and good Bishop Doyle, the well-known 
Roman Catholic bishop, whose intellectual gifts were, however, 
superior to those of the Bishop of Killaloe. Whatever were the 
differences in their religious views, both these bishops were 
singularly impressed with a profound sense of duty to their 
Christ, to their country, and to the poor. They discharged 
that duty faithfully to the very last, oak won from all quarters 
the love and admiration of all who knew them. 


ZOOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


A Tsxtsoox or Zoorocy. By T. Jeffrey Parker, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Biology in the age | of Otago, Dunedin, N.Z., 
and William Haswell, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Sydney. N.S.W. Two Vols. With Illustrations, 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

PropvuceD, as the authors point out, under unique conditions, 

the textbook of zoology now sent forth by Professors Parker 

and Haswell is a really excellent book. The two authors, they 
remark, have been separated from one another during the greater 
part of this collaboration by a distance of 1,200 miles, and the 
manuscript, proofs, and drawings have had to traverse half the 
circumference of the globe in their journeys between the authors 
on the one hand, and the publishers, printers, artist, and engravers 
on the other. It will therefore j readily believed that all 
persons concerned have had every opportunity during the 
progress of the work of exercising the supreme virtue of 
patience. In spite of its bulk, the book is meant to be “ strictly 
adapted to the needs of the beginner”; and, indeed, a rather 
circumstantial treatise is really more interesting than a meagre 

outline to beginners who have genuine interest in a subject. A 

judicious compromise has been adopted between the methods of 

teaching by “ types”—or, as the authors prefer to say more 
accurately, by “ examples ”—and by definition and classitication. 

They have done their best to make the space devoted to each 

group proportional to its complexity and range of variation, and 

to subdue the natural tendency to devote much attention to the 
more recently investigated classes, or to those in which —— 
themselves happen to G especially interested. There is a good, 
though brief, introduction on the place of zoology among the 
biological sciences. At the end of the book come sections on 

“ Distribution,” on the “Philosophy of Zoology,” and on the 

“History of Zoology.” In the second of these sections an 

outline is given of the evidences for the theory of evolution, 

and a brief sketch of newer developments in evolutionist specu- 
lation. The last section seems generally accurate, though we 
notice one slip. Ray is not correctly described as an “ English 
nonjuring clergyman,” for it was not the Revolution settlement 
to which he found himself unable to subscribe, but the Act of 

Uniformity. On the whole, however, we have no fault to find 

with the sections but their brevity, which was perhaps unavoid- 

able. Each volume is furnished with an extensive index. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


PIONEER WORK in the Dark Continent has been pushed for- 
ward in many directions by not a few famous Scots, who have 
just found their representation in the series of that name in the 
person of “ Mungo Park.” It is not easy to exaggerate the 
pluck of the young surgeon from Selkirk, who, at the age of 
twenty-four, went to Africa in order to explore the River Niger. 
In this adventurous expedition Mungo Park had only two com- 
panions, and both of them were negroes. How he fared in that 
wild and undiscovered country he has told the world himself 
in the book which he published on his return to England in 
1797. During the next eight years of his life Park married 
and settled down to the practice of his profession, but the spell 
of travel was still upon him, and in 1805 he set forth once more 
for the Niger on that journey from which he was destined never 
to return. He died in the belief that the Niger and the Congo 
were one and the same river, and that conviction, as these pages 
show, determined the course of exploration which followed in 
the earlier years of the century. Mr. Maclachlan recounts with 
incisive vigour the story of Mungo Park’s heroic wanderings 
and the services which he rendered to geographical research. 
To his honour, “in all his dealings with offending natives, even 
when provoked almost beyond the limits of human endurance, 
Park never forgot to be merciful. It was only when driven by 
absolute necessity, when the very existence of the expeditionary 
force was endangered, that he permitted his men to resort to 
violence. Diplomacy and forbearance were stretched to cracking 
point before he would suffer a shot to be fired, and even then he 
endeavoured only to disable, not to kill. This consideration for 
the barbarians among whom he travelled was one of the most 
admirable traits of Park’s character, and gives him an honour- 
able distinction among African explorers.” The book gives an 
impressive account of an unselfish as well as indomitable career, 
though we confess we should have liked it better if the personal 
characteristics of so intrepid a man had been allowed to give 
more colour to the picture. One of the stories which Mr. 
Maclachlan recounts merits quotation. “ Mungo Park was setting 
out on his final journey, and rode over to Ashiestiel to say good- 
bye to his friend, Sir Walter Scott. The novelist spoke of the 
dangers and uncertainties of the projected enterprise, and did 
his best to persuade his companion, even at the last moment, 
from again tempting Fate. But Park was not to be moved. 
They cantered down the slope to the place of parting. By the 
ditch which separates the moor from the road they halted and 
bade each other farewell. Then Park turned his horse to the 
highway. In crossing the ditch the animal stumbled and nearly 
fell. ‘I am afraid, Mungo,’ said Sir Walter, ‘that is a bad 
omen.’ ‘Omens follow those who look to them,’ answered 
Park ; and putting spurs to his horse, he plunged into the mist. 
Scott never saw him again.” In the closing pages of the book 
will be found an excellent summary of more recent explorations 
in the region of the Niger. 

Amongst unpretending books of travel quite one of the most 
attractive which we have recently encountered is “ Islands of 
the Southern Seas.” It makes no claim to deal with the 
historical or political aspects of Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and Java, but it describes them all, and bits of the 
island-continent as well, with a pleasant, informal pen. The 
loneliness, as well as the immensity of the Pacific, greatly 
impressed our traveller as he sailed between Honolulu and 
Samoa. Nowhere else had he witnessed such magnificent sun- 
sets; but the trade winds blew steadily, and not even a passing 
storm disturbed the long monotony of each succeeding day. 
“This is the widest part of the Pacific. On the east nothing 
breaks the waters nearer than the shores of Ecuador, five 
thousand miles away. New Guinea lies almost as far off on the 
west; while to the north we may go on and on until the Aleutian 
Islands block the way to Bering Sea, and to the southward there 
is nothing until the mysterious shores of the dark Antarctic con- 
tinent forbid further progress.” Samoa is described as a veritable 
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lotus-land—an island of peace and plenty, where in the dreamy 
sunshine men forget the affairs of the outside world. “‘ We are 
here a long way off from everywhere, and time is naught,’ said 
the American Consul. ‘So I judge; for I notice that your paper 
—why they have a paper is a marvel to me—gives to-day, 
Saturday, the 5th, as the 4th.’ ‘My dear sir,’ was the reply, 
‘that is but a small error. Why, last winter, or rather last New 
Year, the newspaper did not change the year until March, and 
then I think it was done by accident.’ ” The fine appearance and 
pleasant manners of the natives struck the wanderer, but his stay 
was too short to allow of more than a passing acquaintance either 
with Apia or its inhabitants. Auckland we know, and Brisbane 
by more than a twice-told tale; and since the Maoris delight us 
not, we will pass at once to the chapters on which the author 
has lavished his strength, and which explain the charm of the 
book. Java is in certain respects the pearl of the tropics, and it 
is a colony of which Holland may wall be proud. The island is 
divided into twenty-two provinces, each governed by a Resident 
with the help of numerous assistants. The chief authority is 
vested in the Governor-General, who is assisted by a council of 
five. “The Dutch keep a standing army of 30,000 men, officered 
entirely by Europeans. The Government officials are all well 
educated. The Governor-General has the right to make laws, 
and the enforced labour system prevails.” The ancient temples 
of Java, the quaint customs of the people, the punctilious Dutch 
observances, the strange mingling of East and West, all fall 
within the scope of the picture. Batavia is a city which rivals 
Singapore as a commercial emporium of the East. With its 
environs it contains a population of one hundred and eight 
thousand inhabitants, and of these nearly twenty-seven thousand 
are Chinese and more than eight thousand Europeans. “ Like 
Naples, Batavia possesses a museum which is, in all respects, 
unique. It is confined entirely to the curios of these islands, 
and possesses a sample of every known kind. The treasure 
room is especially rich in jewels and gold, crowns and ornaments, 
all at one time the property of long-dead Rajahs. The musical 
instruments are very interesting. There are numerous kinds 
made of bamboo, which give forth a melodious jumble of sounds 
as one strikes them, and there are gongs and tomtoms without 
number. eee gods and images fill every nook and corner. 
Here Brahma and yonder Buddha smile placidly. Everything 
is coloured to that point of gorgeousness so dear to the heart of 
these dwellers under the sun.” The best time to visit Java is 
from the middle of May to the middle of July; but after all, the 
great difficulty is not the climate but the food, for the Dutch 
with all their virtues are not skilled—at least in the tropics —in 
the af ere of dainty dishes. There is an excellent map and 
many illustrations in this pleasant volume. 

Several books and pamphlets have reached us which we have 
only space to mention, though some of them at least merit more 
extended notice. Dr. Joseph Parker of the City Temple takes 
up his parable concerning that baffled dream of all philan- 
thropists, “ Regenerated London.” He pleads powerfully for 
what he calls a layman's league, to bring about not merely a 
more lofty conception of life but practical reconstruction of 
society on a more worthy basis. “I do not begin by unify- 
ing London, I begin by seeking its regeneration. I would, 
by the blessing of God, have such a London that sporting, 
gambling, indecent and corrupting literature could not live 
for a day within its walls.” e would like to see Newgate 
gaol pulled down, and the old stones, around which so many 
sinister memories cling, shaped to new uses by the erection of 
an assembly hall, free library, picture gallery, and museum in 
connection with the headquarters of his proposed laymen’s 
league for the regeneration of the eapital In short, Dr. 
Parker believes that polities and law can do little, but that 
righteous sentiment and straight dealing can do much, and that, 
in short, the “ regeneration of London is its true unification,” 
and without that all other movements are in vain.—‘ The 
Vitality of Christian Dogmas,” as witnessed by their power of 
evolution, is a study in religious philosophy by Dr. Sabatier, of 
Paris, which well merits the attention of theological students. 
—* The Preparation for Christianity in the Ancient World,” by 
Professor Wenley, of the University of Michigan, forms the 
latest volume of the religions manual known as the “Guild 
Library.” It proves to be a fresh and vigorous, as well as 
scholarly and luminous, survey of the intellectual conditions 
which prevailed under Greek culture, Roman authority, and 
Jewish exclusiveness.— Canon Wilberforce’s “Sermons in 
Westminster Abbey” is a volume which will not disappoint 
those who are acquainted with his power of persuasive appeal. 
The book is marked by courage and vision as well as by know- 
ledge of the unspoken needs of wistful humanity.—The Bishop 
of Ripon has published a group of addresses on “ The Fort 
Days of the Risen Life,” and they also are marked by hig 
qualities of thought and expression, and by the successful 
appeal to that sentiment which all Christians have in common. 
—“ The Christian Ideal” i the title which Dr. Guinness Rogers 
gives to a sheaf of vigorous papers, marked by enthusiastic 
conviction and mellow experience, on the secret of power in 
Christian believing and living. The book is one which bears 
directly on the problems of the age, and is as full of sweet 
reasonableness as of settled conviction. 
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We have had occasion frequently to speak in terms of 
appreciation of “ The Cathedral Series” > of Messrs. Bell. These 
convenient manuals are a vast improvement on the dull, formal 
little handbooks which the stranger within the gate, say, of 
Canterbury or York found himself confronted with a score of 
ears ago. These are written with real though lightly handled 
Listorical, learning, and abound with skilfully chosen and im- 
pressive facts, and over and above all this, they have the 
advantage of being at once critical and artistic. The two latest 
volumes of the series are concerned with ‘‘ Norwich ” and “ Peter- 
borough ”—ancient and stately homes of worship, with annals 
which are intimately linked with the religious life of the nation. 
Mr. Quennell is responsible for the monograph on Norwich, 
and he acknowledges his indebtedness to the Dean and other 
authorities on the see as well as the fabric. The companion volume 
n “ Peterborough” is written by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
and it is based on evidently careful and painstaking research 
into the historical associations and architectural claims of the 
building during a residence at Peterborough of more than 
twenty years. The illustrations of both volumes—reproductions 
ft gen, and in some cases of old prints—are well chosen 
attractive 
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